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The Language of Music 


By DERYCK COOKE 
30s. 


This is a book of fundamental importance in the field of musical 
aesthetics. Mr. Cooke argues first that the main characteristic of 
music is to express and to evoke emotion. The central portion of the 
book is, however, devoted to a more far-reaching thesis. In brief, 
Mr. Cooke argues that all composers whose music has a tonal basis 
have used the same, or closely similar, melodic phrases, harmonies, 
and rhythms to express and evoke the same emotions. He supports 
this view with hundreds of music examples, ranging from plainsong 
to Stravinsky. Within these limits he argues that music is a 
language, not merely in a vague general sense, but in the detailed 
sense that we can identify idioms and draw up a list of meanings. 
There are obvious differences between the language of music and 
spoken language—music does not convey concepts, only feelings; 
and its complexity is such that its elements—melodic line, rhythm, 
and harmony—can combine and modify each other in a multitude 
of different ways not open to spoken language. Thus it is not easy 
to provide a ‘dictionary’ of the language of music. But a first attempt 
has here been made to compile such a dictionary, or at least a 
phrasebook. 


The'last portion of the book is devoted to the nature of musical 
inspiration, and the process whereby the notes actually convey the 
emotion from composer to listener. Finally, Mr. Cooke demonstrates 
the expressive function of form in music, by analysing two complete 
symphonies. He shows how their melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic 
elements cohere to make up a formal unity, and how this formal 
unity is actually an expressive unity conveying a clearly defined 
message. 

“Masterly.’ Sunday Times. 
‘Searchingly analytical.’ The Times. 


We will gladly send a copy of this book for inspection on request. 
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EDITORIAL 


By the time this issue is in print the glossy pages of ‘Opera Annual 
No. 6” will already have supplied one answer to the problem of 
giving Christmas presents. The term ‘glossy’ is to be understood 
in a restricted sense: it applies only to the pictures. But who ever 
opened a book of this kind without looking at the pictures first? 
With all our sophistication we are very much like our forefathers in 
the seventeenth century, who went to the opera primarily to see a 
spectacle. ‘Cenerentola’ in Copenhagen, “Les Pécheurs de perles’ in 
Naples, ‘Hercules’ at the Scala, ‘Carmen’ (a “controversial 
production”) in Hamburg—you can take your choice. After that 
one turns to the appendices. ‘Aida’ has been performed at the Teatro 
Colon, in Graz, Vienna, Ghent, Rio de Janeiro, Bratislava, Brno, 
Plzen, Prague, Cairo, Helsinki, Paris, Berlin, Coburg, Cologne and 
who knows where else besides: the mind soon wearies of these 
statistics. Mercifully the list of operatic premiéres is shorter. How 
many of these works will ever be heard again? Is there a future for 
Floyd’s ‘Wuthering Heights’ (Santa Fé), Sangiorgi’s ‘San Giovanni 
decollato’ (Bergamo), Nowka’s ‘Jan Suschka’ (Cottbus) or Vuatez’s 
‘Monsieur Jabot’ (Geneva)? No doubt the inexorable gods who 
watch over opera have already settled this question once and for all, 
and acres of manuscript and innumerable man-hours of copying 
have gone down the drain. If this were the eighteenth century no 
one would be in the least surprised—least of all the composers, 
who would by now have picked out all the plums and put them into 


1 Ed. by Harold Rosenthal. pp. 204. (Calder, London, 1959, 25s.) 
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a new work. What would surprise an eighteenth-century observer 
would be the fact that there were not more premiéres. Opera is still 
the home of the old favourites. Only a mere handful of twentieth- 
century works have kept the stage. It may be deplorable, but it 
happens to be true. 

However, if we must have the old favourites we can at least give 
them a spring-clean. Spring-cleaning is very popular nowadays. 
This is the age of the producer—and quite right too, since opera is a 
spectacle. All the same one reads with mounting horror of 
Continental productions in which the music is made to fit the 
action, with disastrous effect on the singers, who either lose their 
voices or escape before it is too late. At the other end of the 
scale we have productions which were originally designed by some- 
one in authority and are then refurbished year by year under the 
supervision of some underling or are presented under a mysterious 
anonymity. Obviously what we want is somewhere between these 
two extremes. The trouble is that too often producers are not 
musicians. They either neglect the unmistakable suggestions of the 
music or impose fussy action which runs counter to it. A common 
error is to suppose that where there is purely instrumental music 
something must be happening on the stage. This comes from thinking 
of an opera as a play. If there is silence in a play, we must obviously 
see something going on: otherwise tension is relaxed and the bottom 
falls out of the production. But in opera the orchestra may be saying 
something far more significant than anything that an over-ingenious 
producer can think of. The opening of the Countess’s aria in ‘Figaro’ 
tells us nearly all we want to know about her before she even opens 
her mouth. To a musician the idea of action during this introduction 
is insufferable. The Countess’s attitude must express what the 
orchestra is telling us; but we do not want her or anyone else to 
move about the stage. Business with flowers, a handkerchief, curtains 
or furniture is all quite unnecessary. 

When we have finished looking through the pictures and ground 
our way through the statistics and cast an eye at opera here, there 
and everywhere, we are driven back remorselessly to our domestic 
problems. Norman Tucker gives us a hint of the difficulties of 
Sadler’s Wells: he might well have told us a good deal more. For the 
editor, however, there are no problems. “It is particularly 
heartening”’, he writes, “to record that the clouds which hang over 
our two London opera houses. . . have lifted, at least for the moment. 
Covent Garden’s finances are certainly in a rather more healthy 
state than last year; and by a new arrangement with the Arts 
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EDITORIAL 3 


Council, they can now plan for a period of three years.”’ All this 
may be heartening, but it is not the whole story. There has been 
increasing evidence in recent months of dissatisfaction with Covent 
Garden’s policy, if indeed it has one. And the relation between 
Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells seems as nebulous as ever. Mr. 
Tucker describes Sadler’s Wells as “‘a municipal opera house playing 
permanently in London in a complementary capacity to the Royal 
Opera House”. This sounds very well, but what does ‘comple- 
mentary’ mean? How far, for instance, is there a joint policy arrived 
at by common agreement between the two theatres? These are 
questions to which no answer is forthcoming. In Paris the two opera 
houses are under a central administration, though each has its own 
director, and most of the singers “‘are under joint contract”’ for both 
theatres. Is there any reason why the same system should not operate 
in London? 

Perhaps the most disturbing thing in Mr. Tucker’s article is the 
statement that Sadler’s Wells is administered “‘by people almost 
entirely representative of non-musical interests”. Much the same 
is true of Covent Garden. The governing body includes some 
musicians, but these have no expert knowledge of opera. Worse 
still, there is no artistic director and no Generalmusikdirektor. The 
critic who declared bluntly that Covent Garden was run by amateurs 
was not far wrong. No one questions the efficiency of the administra- 
tion, even though one sometimes hears disturbing accounts of last- 
minute improvisations. What is worrying is the fact that there is no 
expert professional musician in charge of policy. It is not necessary 
that such a person should himself act as conductor or producer; 
but we do badly need someone who knows opera inside out and has 
not just picked up an acquaintance with it like any other dilettante. 
We also need a more consistent policy with regard to language. 
At present there is far too much chopping and changing about. 
The argument in favour of using the original language of operas is 
generally founded on gross ignorance. The majority of opera 
libretti are very poor as literature and are frequently set by com- 
posers without any sort of respect for the text. Verdi and Bizet are 
notorious examples of this indifference. In such cases a good trans- 
lation, so far from misrepresenting the work, actually improves it. 

The case against foreign languages in opera was put quite 
emphatically by Addison more than 200 years ago. It still remains 
impregnable. It is sheer snobbery for people to pretend that they 
can follow a foreign text when it is sung; most people could not 
follow it if it were spoken. There can be very few operas which do 
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not contain dozens of important verbal points which are completely 
lost if the sense is not immediately clear. It is no solution to make 
this sense clear by miming—a childish expedient which is hardly 
worth discussing seriously. It is reasonable to argue that many 
English translations are bad, and that many English singers are 
unintelligible; but these are matters which are capable of improve- 
ment. No singer will ever admit that he or she is unintelligible; but 
the tape-recorder has made it possible to put pretensions to the test. 
If singers would more often play over recordings to candid friends, 
they would learn a few home truths which would do them a great 
deal of good. The fact is that bad enunciation is bad singing; but 
very few singers seem to realize this, and of course in a foreign 
language you can get away with anything—particularly if it is 
Russian and therefore unintelligible to practically everyone in the 
theatre. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH HUGO WOLF 


By FRANK WALKER 


Wo tr’s friends have told us in their reminiscences of his remarkable 
powers as a conversationalist. Thus Friedrich Eckstein, in his 
‘Alte unnennbare Tage’ (Vienna, 1936), refers to the many nocturnal 
debates they had together. Wagner, or some aspect of his writings 
or his music, and Nietzsche were frequently the principal themes, 
from which the conversation developed in all directions. Wolf was, 
for a composer, extremely well read and could discourse interestingly 
and at length about foreign as well as German literature. His 
literary pronouncements were as penetrating, and occasionally as 
provocative, as his musical ones. Rosa Mayreder tells us that he 
showed a surprising interest in such subjects as town-planning 
and women’s suffrage. 

Eckstein and others give a general impression of Wolf’s 
conversation, without, except for brief remarks, recording his 
actual words. Paul Miiller, in his ‘Erinnerungen an Hugo Wolf”?, 
has a good account of his opinions of fellow-composers, as revealed 
during talks they had together when Miiller was Wolf’s guest in 
his Schwindgasse flat for a few days in 1897. But the nearest approach 
to a Boswell that Wolf ever found was the young Heinrich Werner, 
who as a small boy had made the composer’s acquaintance at 
Mayerling in 1880 and had fallen, from the first, wholly under his 
spell. He was in his company in later years as often as possible, 
so that Wolf sometimes a little irritatedly referred to him as “The 
Shadow’. It was in the Werner family’s house at Perchtoldsdorf 
that most of the Mérike songs were composed in 1888, and after 
that the whole of the ‘Spanisches Liederbuch’ in the winter 1889-90, 
the first half of ‘Der Corregidor’ in 1895 and the whole second part 
of the ‘Italienisches Liederbuch’ in 1896. In 1897 Werner was one 
of the founders of the Vienna Hugo Wolf Verein. After the composer’s 
death he edited a number of volumes of letters and reprinted, in 
collaboration with Richard Batka, the musical criticism from the 
Salonblatt. His own memories are included in ‘Hugo Wolf in 
Maierling’ (Leipzig, 1913) and ‘Hugo Wolf in Perchtoldsdorf’ 
(Regensburg, 1924), and in various articles. His sources included a 
sort of Hugo Wolf diary which he kept from about 1894 onwards. 


1 Die Musik, second March number and first April number, 1903. 
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Here were recorded all his contacts with the composer. This diary 
contains the best account of Wolf’s conversation that we have.?* 

It has not survived complete. The first entry is dated 25 October 
1894, but the heading ‘Erinnerungen an H.W. III’ shows that 
what were probably two double sheets of foolscap paper, handwritten, 
have been lost. Some of the material was incorporated in Werner’s 
books and not all the remainder is equally interesting. Probably 
the best way of presenting the more valuable parts of it will be to 
group them loosely under subjects, rather than in strict chronological 
order. 

It is remarkable how, with Wolf, all subjects seem to lead, in 
the end, back to Wagner: 


We came to speak about the difference between Schubert and 
Wolf. Wolf says among other things that today it is no longer possible 
to set to music a bad text. Schubert could still do this. He made 
something beautiful out of a “cheese-label”. However trivial it was, 
Schubert by his genius made something important out of it. But today 
one must stick to the poet. This is the crux of the matter. Schubert 
always let himself be guided by pure music—one sees that in his 
‘Erlkénig’, in his ‘Harfnerlieder’. For Schubert the individual 
Harper’s songs are separate, detached musical pieces. For Wolf 
it is a complete figure—the Harper. . . . If Schubert’s ‘Erlkénig’ 
stands higher than Loewe’s from a musical point of view, the latter 
is nevertheless much more characteristic and gripping, especially 
in all that concerns the ride and luring song of the Erl King. The 
boy would not be afraid on account of Schubert’s sweet-sounding 
luring. Loewe in this connection alone is much more modern. On 
the other hand no one today will equal Schubert’s ‘An Schwager 
Kronos’ or his ‘Miillerlieder’. For when one comes in the neighbour- 
hood of a mill one is no longer moved in the way that people of that 
time were moved. Similarly with Mozart’s music. This is, on the 
whole, only to be understood historically today. Then about the 
modern opera. ‘Carmen’ is really the only post-Wagnerian opera that 
has kept the stage and is in itself of importance. The other modern 
opera-composers think that when they have worked up a few insipid, 
trumpery motives and durchkomponiert the whole, they have achieved 
something really important. But to set to music the whole text, the 
dialogue, with the orchestra—that needed a Wagner with his 
technique and richness of ideas. Therefore Wolf himself doubts 
even his own talent. 


This was written at a time when Wolf was preparing himself to 
write his own opera, ‘Der Corregidor’. He had already accepted 
Rosa Mayreder’s libretto and was held back only by considerations 

2 In the winter of 1945-6, in Vienna, Dr. Otto Werner kindly allowed me access 


to his father’s papers, and typed for me a clear copy of the diary, which is often difficult 
to read. 
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of the best manner in which to treat it—durchkomponiert, or by a 
return to the old system of recitative and separate numbers, or as 
melodrama: 


How easy it was for the old opera-composers! Their libretto 
consisted of huntsmen’s songs, love-duets, arias of revenge, soldiers’ 
choruses, etc. And in between the spoken word. But today that was 
no longer possible. 

I declared that the most unpleasant thing about composing would 
be for me the writing out of the notes. Wolf agrees, but for him even 
more tedious is the final addition of the indications for performance. 
It was in this, too, much easier for the old composers, in that they 
never, or only very seldom, added any such. But today, in our nervous 
age, everything must be precisely given for conductors and 
musicians—dim., cresc., anschwellend, zuriickhaltend, etc. To do that 
with every single part in the score involves enormous trouble. But 
now imagine the task merely of writing the score of ‘Meistersinger’. 
One simply cannot conceive how Richard Wagner found time for 
all the other things he undertook. Concert-tours, writings, rehearsals, 
at the same time always ill and taking water-cures. In Paris, in 
addition to all he had to do there, in oppressive circumstances, 
he still found time for the composition of the new Venusberg music. 
Such a man, such gigantic working-strength, is something unheard-of. 


On Gottfried Keller: 


In his narrow-minded way he was always rather mistrustful 
and jealous of Richard Wagner, and so never came forward with 
really complete recognition, while of him Wagner thought very 
highly, as is known. It is also quite natural. He and Berlioz could not 
entirely understand the great man and felt quite unmistakeably 
that he was the greater, while Wagner understood both of them, 
could esteem both of them, and therefore came to meet them in a 
friendly and courteous manner, while they encountered him with a 
certain mistrust. 


On the history of music and various composers: 


After supper, on the history of music: Brendel, Nohl (idle chatter), 
Ambros (not bad), all unimportant; the best things about music are 
still Wagner’s writings. Spohr nowadays would be impossible; 
one must, to be sure, allow him some merit in the history of art, but 
today these sugary dregs are not to be listened to any more. Wagner 
himself, who at first was much taken by him, later turned away. 
Marschner, who had a few strokes of genius, was easier to stomach, 
although things like ‘An jenem Tag’ were today simply frightful. 
Weber began with these sickly things and flourishes. (Wolf was once 
an ardent admirer of Marschner; that he doesn’t deny, but he has 
undergone some beneficial changes.) Schumann is quite another 
matter, although Wolf has freed himself from his childish enthusiasm 
for him too, but he was, all the same, a very great man. He plays 
some piano pieces. To be sure, the songs of Schubert were made of 
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sounder, harder wood that Schumann’s. Of the former one never 
tires, which one could not say of some of the latter. Then Mozart— 
that’s healthy fare. And Bach: that acts like a medicinal spring, 
robust, refreshing the heart, never getting on one’s nerves. But it 
is only for men, not for “women folk”. 

[Schumann’s] ‘Faust’ is very weak, except for a few passages in 
the third part. All his later things get feebler and have almost no 
substance. I am no great lover of his symphonies either. Only in a 
small frame, in miniature style, there he is a master. 

About the recently published biography of R. Wagner by the 
American Finck: On the whole not bad; nevertheless one must, 
when one here and there supposedly discovers so-called “‘stupidities”’, 
retain a certain respect and not talk of “‘stupidities’’. 

He spoke of Humperdinck and his fairy-tale opera ‘Hansel und 
Gretel’, just performed for the first time at the Vienna Opera. 
“It’s a sensational piece, like ‘Cavalleria’. The subject-matter, the 
clever workmanship, the really magnificent scenery, the memories 
of childhood it evokes, are responsible for the brilliant reception it 
received. Generally speaking simple, childish melodies, folksongs 
and all sorts of reminiscences of Wagner occur in it. It is very pretty, 
but will probably disappear after a year or two like all such 
instantaneously successful works. It is nothing original—no 
“‘Humperdinck’.”” Wolf played some passages from it, among them 
the witch’s motive, which, on the piano sounds almost the same as the 
giants’ motive in ‘Rheingold’. “What hustling times we live in! 
Scarcely has naturalism arisen than it is dropped again, and 
symbolism appears, and that too is already beginning to be passed by. 
Mascagni’s verismo—‘Cavalleria’—turns up and is dropped again, 
‘Pagliacci’, and now the fairy-tale of Hauptmann in ‘Hannele’ and 
of Humperdinck in ‘Hansel’. All that’s only ‘modern’, in people’s 
present taste; it endures for a time and then suddenly vanishes. 
How long Wagner had to wait until he prevailed, how long 
Bruckner! So it’s always a good sign when it is a long time before 
one becomes popular.” 

Of Dvorak he has no great opinion, yet he says this with a certain 
tone, so that in a way he nevertheless esteems him. He puts Smetana 
considerably higher. 


On 2 December 1894 Wolf’s Shakespearian ‘Elfenlied’ and his 
‘Feuerreiter’, in the arrangement for chorus and orchestra, had been 
performed at a concert of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde under 
Wilhelm Gericke. Brahms was present and was seen to applaud, 
and afterwards even Hanslick produced a patronizing but generally 
favourable notice in the Neue Freie Presse. Although he was violently 
opposed to everything Hanslick represented in the musical life of 
Vienna, Wolf yet had a healthy respect for him as a personality 
and a writer. This is clear from several passages in Werner’s diary: 


Wolf most pleased about Hanslick’s critique, as the Neue Presse is 
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seen by the whole world and so the not ill-intentioned words find at 
any rate wide dissemination. His own criticisms of former days, in 
the Salonblatt, he doesn’t want preserved, as they don’t please him 
any more. But they please me, all the same! Later a general abusing 
of Brahms took place, upon which Wolf said: “If laymen now talk in 
this way, how much more boring must it be to a musician, who in 
each piece seeks for a theme, which however in Brahms’s case he 
either doesn’t find at all, or which is so barren, meaningless and stale 
that it becomes more repellent every time it returns”. 

Wolf scandalized by [Theodor] Helm, who now always writes with 
‘I’ and ‘my’, whereas earlier he at least employed only the modest 
‘we’. Hanslick had the right to employ the ‘I’ form, because he is a 
personality. But Helm? 

On [Edmund] Hellmer’s essay. Very well meant, but by one who 
is not a professional and whose style is still clumsy. . . . In Wolf’s 
opinion only those have the right to write who can do so with 
distinction, who can write like Nietzsche—or Hanslick, perhaps. 
Rosa Mayreder can also write. That is why he gave it up and applied 
himself to writing music. 


At a Philharmonic Concert on 17 February 1895, which Werner 


and Wolf attended together, the violinist Willy Burmester was 
recalled again and again, until some who did not share the general 
enthusiasm began to hiss. Wolf thereupon applauded all the more, 
remarking: “I can’t stand hissing—except in the case of Brahms!” 


On places and people: 


He curses lustily, and with reason, about musical conditions in 
Vienna and about the Viennese generally, in art, politics and 
everything. ““They lack seriousness, the interest in new things that 
is to be found in Berlin. Who speaks today of the ‘Vienna school’ 
of painting? The concert programmes—what do they contain? 
In the whole season this year not a single song of mine has been 
performed.” 

He praises Salzburg, which he always liked better than anywhere 
else, except when he was there in 1880-1 as Kapellmeister. That 
was for him a most unpleasant time. In 1878-9 he lived in Vienna 
in the Florabad, in an apartment at the back which looked out on to 
the gardens, and where he passed splendid spring days. 

He rejoices over the failure of Kander’s ‘Walther von der 
Vogelweide’. ‘Nevertheless with the public of today one can never 
tell. Good stuff, too, has failed. But I am convinced that my 
‘Corregidor’ will never disappear from the repertory, even if it is 
not an immediate success.” 


Literary judgements: 





Wolf is reading at the moment Zola’s ‘La Débacle’, of which he 
thinks extremely highly, as also of ‘Germinal’. We also spoke about 
Gottfried Keller, whose best work he considers ‘Die drei gerechten 
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Kammacher’. Gottfried Keller himself is said to have thought 
highly of those whom this work pleased. 

He is now reading [Theodor] Fontane; some of his poems he 
wants to set to music. He has now finished with Zola, except for 
‘L’Oeuvre’. In spite of his few tremendous things, he does not 
believe that he will endure. He is already somewhat passé in Paris; 
one’ must naturally read his best things, but not too much. 

About Fontane. “Decidedly the most important living novelist. 
How immensely finer than Sudermann! Forty years have passed over 
him without trace and like Gottfried Keller he towers solitary—but 
wholly modern—into the present.” Paul Heyse, except for those 
translations of Italian and Spanish poems, is not very congenial to 
Wolf. To read [Felix] Dahn and find pleasure in it one must be very 
young. In his time the ‘Kampf um Rom’ gave him too very great 
pleasure, but to read it again today would not be possible. 

One scarcely likes to mention the name ‘Schiller’ today, although 
he created quite another sort of drama than a Sudermann, or even an 
Ibsen. Some of the latter’s things are really mad—Nora, Hedda 
Gabler. I was surprised that he spoke today in this way, as he had 
once declared himself an admirer of Ibsen. 

He has a very high opinion of d’Annunzio’s ‘L’Innocente’. 
“Unfortunately I have no gift for languages and cannot read it in 
the original. If only I could sing ‘Don Giovanni’ in Italian! How 
delightful that must be!” Sienkiewicz’s village tales are nauseating 
and not even interesting. On the other hand ‘Ta Trzecia’ [The 
Third Woman] is entirely successful. Ola Hansson, also, he cannot 
stand. “‘That’s all artificial, all mask, pretence. Now Strindberg is 
quite another matter. Although he too is no favourite of mine, yet 
he is to be taken seriously, while Hansson is an absurd creature.” 
Bjérnson he once met in the K4rntnerstrasse in a monstrous broad- 
brimmed hat, with yellow mane, a Hun-like figure. About Ibsen, 


he heard that he is so vain and attaches so much importance to . 


appearances. “Remarkable; I imagined him an eccentric, retired 
from the world, who sits meditating, regardless of mankind. Such 
are the weaknesses of great men.” 

Wolf’s remarks on Stendhal (significant), Balzac (sublime) and 
Flaubert’s ‘Salammb6’ (horrible). 

Then he plays ‘Morgenstimmung’, by Reinick, his, as I believe, 
latest song, written in September. Reinick calls it ‘Morgenlied’, but 
Wolf rebaptises it. A splendid piece, full of fire and impulse. He 
plays the ‘Skolie’ too, written in 1889, reminiscent of the “Goethe- 
Lieder’. “Dithyrambic”. “Otherwise, however, in the whole of 
Reinick there’s nothing much—all Biedermeierei. Besides the two 
cradle songs that I published in the first volume* I have in my time 
set to music lots of his poems, which however I shall never publish.” 

He is reading Mérimée’s ‘Carmen’, to see how the libretto 
came into being. Then he is inquiring after Lope de Vega, Calderon. 


Werner records a few isolated comments that are curiously 


3 ‘Sechs Lieder fiir eine Frauenstimme’, published in 1887. 
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revealing, such as this: ““He speaks with much knowledge of rowing 
and sailing boats, seagulls, etc.”” Who would have thought it? 
One recalls, however, the many summers spent in the Salzkammer- 
gut, on the shores of the Traunsee or Attersee. The painter Erwin 
Lang once told me that his only recollection of Wolf was of an 
occasion when as a small boy he had been permitted to steer a 
rowing boat and had been violently abused by Wolf for his manner 
of doing so. The following are other amusing entries: 


Modern feminine apparel. Wolf greatly abuses the Mieder [a tight 
bodice]. ““The female body is not at all the ideal of beauty—see the 
Greek Apollo. But by the Mieder it is yet more disfigured. Women 
who would have an unzsthetic appearance without the Mieder 
should not show themselves in society, like the Greek women, who 
had no business outside the house.” 

Wolf visits us in the evening. He relates that Dr. Sperl had 
visited him and declared himself “his singer’, upon which Wolf 
had told him “‘he should rather leave well alone’’. “Although I gave 
him clearly to understand that he should leave me in peace, the 
fellow seems not to have understood me. He wrote to me again that 
he would like to study with me. I gave the blockhead no answer at all. 
His stupidity was visible from his teeth.” 

It was said that old Frau Eckstein was somewhat hurt that Wolf 
at their house lay on a sofa and rested himself, half asleep. “I’m 
quite indifferent. I do what I please. If people don’t like it, they 
should say so. All responsibility for my conduct I take on myself.” 

To see Wolf study a role with anyone is certainly most interesting. 
He entertains himself very well too, at the same time, at least at 
the present rehearsals with my sister. Here and there he interrupts, 
bawling as if in a rage, when a bar doesn’t go properly, and finally 
himself falls into laughing spasms about how devilish difficult his 
roles are, but he can’t help the singers. Or he bangs with his fist 
on the piano and declares: ““Ten times, a hundred times, five thousand 
times, these three notes”, and twenty times the singer must repeat 
them. Then he declares: ‘“You can do anything you like, sing sharp 
or flat, only keep time.” The next time: “If you would only come in 
accurately, at least; it brings me to raving madness when you don’t 
hit the note’”’. He attaches special importance to clear articulation. 
But when a passage once goes well, then he is thankful and rejoices 
tremendously over it. 


Perhaps the most interesting of all are those few passages which 
reveal something of Wolf’s ideas on religion and conventional 
morality. Details are withheld of the particular affair among his 
friends which gave rise to the following remarks, but the general 
situation and Wolf’s attitude are clear enough: 


He speaks about H.’s relationship to M. He is sorry for E., 
naturally, like all of us. “But in general I like such women better 
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than wholly insipid ones. However, the woman must naturally 
always preserve decorum. A love-affair, whether it is broken off or 
not, never harms a man, but the woman is always dependent on 
the world. She cannot, therefore, and may not, cut herself off from 
it altogether.” He laughs tremendously at the idea of asking him, 
in case of need, to be godfather. “If he is an honest man, naturally 
he must marry her, although I could make him no reproach if at 
some future time he left her. For the rest, they can always separate 
again.” 

Wolf says of Eckstein that he has specifically Jewish ways of 
thinking. In particular, as a blind adherent of Nietzsche he denies 
any sort of greatness that has its root in the Nation. Consequently 
he and Wolf recently properly fell out with each other. Every great 
man, every artist, is bound up together with the soil, with the 
national view-point, of his people, and it is a specifically Jewish 
notion to seek to deny this. I was glad to hear Wolf speaking again 
from a decidedly German-Nationalist standpoint. Then we came to 
speak of Nietzsche. Wolf says that one allows oneself to be carried 
away so easily by this man because he makes everything so clear 
to one, explains so lucidly, speaks so winningly, but one must take 
everything with a pinch of salt. The last work of Nietzsche, ‘Der 
Antichrist’, is something downright annihilating of Christianity, 
something demoniacal ; all papal bulls, compared with it, are rubbish, 
nothingness. Nietzsche speaks particularly badly of Luther, who 
retarded the whole Renaissance through monkish wrangling and 
Christianity. Certainly it is true that Luther came at the wrong time 
and was obstructive to the culture of the Renaissance, and retarded it. 
But in every respect Nietzsche goes too far. And Eckstein was 
altogether wrong. . 

The ‘sinful’ wife, Isolde. ““What is sin? We are beyond good and 
evil. The word ‘sin’ was invented by the priests and they designate 
thereby everything sensual.” Cites a word of Nietzsche. 


There are things here that are not discussed in any of the surviving 


letters. Something of Wolf’s character and personality comes through 
to us in these reported conversations. If anyone ever does for him 
what Otto Erich Deutsch did for Schubert in his ‘Documentary 
Biography’ a place will have to be found for Werner’s diaries. 
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NICHOLAS LANIER’S INNOVATIONS 
IN ENGLISH SONG 


By McD. Ems ie 


BeroreE the end of the sixteenth century a radically new relationship 
between words and music had been established in Italy by the 
development of recitative. The commonly accepted 1617 as a 
trustworthy date for the existence of a setting of English words in the 
full recitative style depends (to echo Professor Dent’s cautious words) 
on something Jonson tells us in two of his court masques performed 
that year.* But I would suggest that Jonson’s remarks are untrust- 
worthy evidence, and that the surviving music points to a different 
state of affairs in English songs of the 1610's. 

In ‘Lovers Made Men’ we read: ‘“‘the whole Maske was sung 
(after the Italian manner) Stylo recitativo, by Master Nicholas Lanier; 
who ordered and made both the Scene, and the Musicke”’. The N.E.D. cites 
this passage as the earliest English use of the word recitativo, dating 
it 1617. But the passage does not occur in the 1617 quarto of ‘Lovers’: 
it is the 1640 folio’s expansion of a 1617 stage direction.” And in itself 
it presents difficulties. As there are a number of characters in the 
masque, it can only be read as meaning that Lanier set the whole in 
recitative; however, parts of the 1617 text (which, according to 
the editors, is “very accurate’) are headed “cHoRvs”—and one 
wonders what a recitative chorus could have been, considering the 
date and the place of the production. Declamatory passages for three 
and five voices occur in Porter’s ‘Madrigales and Ayres’, but these 
cannot be termed recitative proper, and in any case the collection was 
not published until 1632. We should therefore question the absolute 
accuracy of Jonson’s reference to the music of ‘Lovers Made Men’. 

In ‘The Vision of Delight’, Jonson’s other 1617 masque, there 
is the one reference: “DELIGHT spake in song (stylo recitativo)”’. 
Jonson thus at some time came to know the peculiar quality of 
recitative, for his description recalls Camerata phrases.3 But “The 


t E. J. Dent, ‘Foundations of English Opera’ (1928), p. 26. 

2 ‘Ben Jonson’, ed. C. H. Herford, P. & E. Simpson (1925-52), Vol. VII, pp. 454, 450. 

3 Ibid., Vol. VII, pp. 462-3. “Questa recitazione in musica”; ““Avvertimenti per la 
presente Rappresentatione per chi volesse farla recitar cantando”; “Avvertimenti 
particolari per chi cantara recitando”’ (Guidotti, preface to ‘Rappresentazione di Anima 
e di Corpo’ [1600]; A. Solerti, ‘Le origini del melodramma [Turin, 1903], pp. 6, 9, 11-12) ; 
“quella artifiziosa maniera di recitare cantando” (Gagliano, preface to ‘Dafne’ ; Solerti, 
op. cit., p. 81); “a kind of music by which men might, as it were, talk in harmony” 
(Playford’s translation of Caccini, preface to ‘Le Nuove Musiche’ [1601]; O. Strunk, 
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Vision’ exists only in the 1640 folio, and although that text may 
come from a copy used for the performance, we know that Jonson’s 
other use of recitativo is an addition to a 1617 text, and may therefore 
suspect this stage direction in “The Vision’ of also being a folio 
addition. We do possess a musical setting of a fragment of the ‘Vision’ 
text, but that, we shall see, is not recitative. We conclude that 
these references, unsupported by confirming musical evidence, 
are insufficient to establish 1617 as the date of the first English 
recitative; one is a later addition and the other could well be so too. 
Jonson uses the word recitativo nowhere else. 

For our purposes we need evidence of a date, combined with 
reliable musical evidence, and with such standards we cannot 
make a case for the existence of English recitative proper before 
1628, though Lanier must still be credited with the innovation. As for 
verbal evidence, there seems to be no reason for not accepting 
Roger North’s. When North does not know something, he admits 
ignorance; his small errors have been unduly publicized. The Morley 
misdating is admittedly a slip, but he certainly knew the book’s 
contents in detail. He was familiar with all the century’s important 
musical writings. His sources were a first-hand knowledge, tradition, 
and what he learnt from Jenkins (a musician since Jacobean times), 
and out of these he assembled a just account of English music.+ He 
preferred the early Italian recitative, characterized by a mainly 
syllabic underlay, a voice-line moving by steps rather than leaps, 
no extreme variety in the length of notes, and groups of notes all of 
the same pitch. It was simple—for the musical contribution to the 
song was not high—yet powerfully emotive when performed, offering 
a semblance of impassioned speech and following the speech- 
movements of the words very closely.5 As we should expect with 





‘Source Readings in Musical History’ [1952], p. 378); “Libera declamazione quasi 
parlato” (Monteverdi, ‘Sfogava con le stelle’, from the fourth book of madrigals, ed. by 
Malipiero, p. 15); “Recitare in musica” (Vitali, preface to ‘Aretusa’ [1620]; Solerti, 
op. cit., p. 92). G. B. Doni (‘Lyra Barberina’ [Florence, 1763], Vol. II, p. 33) refers to the 
Camerata’s hope ‘“‘che la Musica Scenica dovesse esprimere il parlare familiare” and 
describes early recitative as “un canto mezzano tra il recitare, e il modulare artifiziosa- 
mente”’ (ibid., p. 27). 

4 ‘Memoirs of Musick’, ed. E. F. Rimbault (1846), pp. 57-8, 82, 93, 112; ‘The Musicall 
Gramarian’, ed. H. Andrews (1925), pp. 5 foll. For North’s knowledge of Morley see 
British Museum, Add. 32,536, fo. 86; of Voss, Add. 32,531, fo. 44 & 53; of Kircher, 
Add. 32,533, fo. 47% and ‘Memoirs of Musick’, pp. 15 & 61; of Wallis, Add. 32,531, 
fo. 44; of Simpson, Add. 32,536, fo. 84v and ‘Memoirs’, p. 94; of Butler, Add. 32,533, 
fo. 13Y and Add. 32,536, fo. 84%; of Mersenne, Add. 32,531, fo. 44, Add. 32,533, fo. 47%, 
Add. 32,533, fo. 65Y. For North on tradition see Add. 32,532, fo. 23Y and Add. 32,536, 
fo. 88. For his debt to Jenkins see ‘Memoirs’, pp. 85, 87-90 and Add. 32,533, fo. 94 
& 126V. 

5 ‘The Musicall Gramarian’, ed. Andrews, pp. 19-20; Add. 32,536, fo. 54 & 70. For 
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such a preference, North complains that with the later seventeenth- 
century Italian recitative the words could not be understood in 
performance and that they were repeated excessively for the sake 
of increasing the musical contribution to the song: 
It Seems the Moderne Italian Recitative follows a mode [i.e. fashion], 
and whatever is p'tended doth Not So much affect the Native 
Manners of speaking as it Might; and If I may Recomend one w“ 
I think better tempred for an opera, it shall be Nich. Lanear’s Hero 
& Leander, w+ hath bin (Scurvily) printed and I think it May 
Muster ag[ains]t y® Italian of this time, becaus it was made In 
Imitation of y® Italian In a better time, and I am sure the cantante 
manner would pleas better then the p‘sent, And by observation of 
Some old Recitatives & cantatas long since brought out of Italy by 
gentlemen travellers, I must conclude that the Musick of this age is 
very Much degenerated, especially in y® pathetick, w*> is Now 
almost lost. 


The intention of this passage is expressed in the marginal note: 
“The Moderne Recitativos Not well accepted, & y* Reason.””® 

The passage’s other important point is that Lanier’s ‘Hero and 
Leander’ was written in imitation of early Italian recitative, which 
North preferred and was familiar with through specimens brought 
to England “‘by gentlemen travellers”. As North’s music manuscripts 
contain several drafts of his writings, one point can be met with a 
number of times. There is, we find, absolute consistency between the 
contents of his various accounts of ‘Hero and Leander’, and his 
remarks are forthright and lucid: 


K. Cha. I. Had a very Ingenious vertuoso, one Nicholas Laniere, 
whom he Imployed Into Itally to buy Capitall pictures: Mr Laniere 
was no less a vertuoso at Musick, then picture, for w* the K. greatly 
Esteemed him. Being so quallifyed He must needs be a Nice observer 
of the Itallian Musick as he really was, and more especially of that, 
wh was most valuable amongst them, I mean the vocall. And 
after his Returne he composed a Recitative, w** was a poem being 
y® tragedy of Hero & Leander, w** for many years went about from 
hand to hand, even after the Restauration, and at last Crept out 
wretchedly drest among playfords Collections in print. The King 
was exceedingly pleased with this pathetick Song, and caused 
Lanneare often to Sing it, to a Consort attendance While he stood 
next, with his hand upon his Shoulder. This was the first of the 





the characteristics of early Italian recitative see G. de’ Bardi, ‘Discorso’, trans. Strunk, 

op. cit., p. 296, Doni, ‘Lyra Barberina’, Vol. II, p. 27 (on the voice-line following speech- 

inflexions); Bardi, ibid., p. 299 and H. Martin in Revue de musicologie, XIII (1932), 

pp. 72 & 156 (on the limited pitch-movements); Doni, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 26, 35-6 

(on relating the music of the voice-line to speech-inflexions) ; ibid., pp. 29 & 76 (on the 

limited variety of note-length) ; ibid., pp. 27, 33-4 (on series of notes of the same pitch). 
6 Add. 32,536, fo. 63 & 62¥. 
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Recitative kind that ever graced y® English language, and hath bin 
lit(t]le followed, till y¢ latter attempts in our theaters. I have Men- 
tioned So much of this peice, becaus circumstances considered, it is a 
Non-pareil; ffor altho it comes Not up to y® Spirit of the Itallian 
compositions of that time, yet it shews y® true value of the bold Notes, 
ffor they are frequent and freely used, and Might furnish Examples 
for such Lessons, as well as any other Compositions I know and they 
are truely pathetick. If I may use a freedome tending to depretiate 
the ptsent Itallian Compositions Such as appear upon our theaters, 
altho Comparisons are odious, I must needs affirme that the vocall 
Itallian Musick or rather the Compositions of that time, were Incom- 
parably better then then at prsent; they had the very best of 
Harmony, and an air or Musicall Style wc was both sound & 
Majestick, Especially at the beginning of the Recitativo Songs, lofty 
beyond description.” 


And elsewhere: 


In England (as I sayd) the Instrumentall Exceeded the musick of 
all other Nations, and for voices, the Italian. When K. Cha. I. came 
to the crowne, the Graver musick was not discouraged, ffor he was 
a solemne & vertuous prince, and both loved and understood arts 
Exceeding well, wittness painting, of w** he procured from abroad 
a very great treasure; And he no less understood Musick, and 
encouraged the Masters in Making reall Improvements of it; wittness 
the Hero & Leander of N. Laneare, a Recitativo, w** he very Much 
admired, and when laneare sang it, he used to stand by him with 
his hand upon his shoulder.® 


North therefore tells us that ‘Hero and Leander’ was the first English 
recitative, that Lanier wrote it in imitation of early Italian recitative 
on his return from a picture-buying expedition in Italy on Charles I’s 
behalf, that the king liked it and that it became famous. And most 
of North’s points can be confirmed. 

We can confirm, first, that Lanier visited Italy and bought 
works of art for the king early in Charles’s reign. On 2 August 1625 
Daniele Nys reported to the Mantuan court that an Englishman 
called Nicholas Lanier, musician to the King of England and a 
virtuoso on the bass-viol, had left Venice that day for Verona and 
Mantua and was going thence to Rome “under the pretext of 
buying pictures”. Three weeks later a second letter from Nys at 
Venice reported Lanier’s return from Mantua, overwhelmed by his 
reception. Lanier was in Rome early in 1626. Vincenzo Giustiniani’s 
‘Discorso sopra la musica de’ suoi tempi’, written about 1628, says 
“On the lyra-viol, I have heard . . . recently in Rome an English- 
man, who plays incomparably well’’: this may be another reference 


7 ‘The Musicall Gramarian’, pp. 19-20 (corrected from Add. 32,533, fo. 165¥-66Y). 
8 Add. 32,536, fo. 70%. 
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to Lanier.» A deciphered despatch from Contarini, Venetian 
ambassador in England, dated 2 June 1627, reports to the Doge 
and Senate that “a servant of Buckingham, named Lanier’’, has 
been “sent to Mantua to makea purchase of pictures and antiquities 
now they hear that the Duke Vincenzo wishes to part with them”. 
And Salvetti writes on the same day: “Il quale [Charles] vorra forse 
mandarla [Mantua] per un tale Niccolo Levier, suo musico, che 
manda a quella volta per comprare diverse statue e pitture, che la 
Maestra Sua e informato siano per vendersi, appartenente al 
defunto Sig. Duca Ferdinando’’.*° All this accords with North’s 
statements that the prime object of Lanier’s visit was to buy pictures 
and that it happened early in Charles’s reign. From June 1626 we 
have several records of Lanier’s purchases, which apparently were 
completed by October 1627. Cart de Lafontaine records no 
payment on Lanier’s behalf inteiions June 1626 and St. Andrew’s 
day 1628, which could indicate a period of absence. That this ended 
in 1628 is confirmed by other records showing him receiving 
allowances for two years past in February 1628 and by a warrant 
dated 28 April 1628 for a payment of £200 to him for one year of 
his pension “‘to Lady Day Last”. We are certain he was in London 
on 6 January 1629, when he was one of a group who caused a 
disturbance at the Exchange, hit a constable and were “reduced to 
reason by restraint of their persons’’.™ 

Many of North’s remarks are thus confirmed, and others will be 
later. We therefore have no grounds for suspecting his word that 
“after his returne’’ Lanier composed ‘Hero and Leander’, “‘the first 
of the Recitative kind that ever graced y*® English language”’. The 
song can thus be ascribed to 1628 at the earliest. Henry Lawes, 
who must have known Lanier and his work, may be referring to him 
when in 1653 he says of the Italians: ““Their maner of Composing 
[i.e. putting music to words] is sufficiently knowne to us, their best 


9 Letters from Nys dated 2 & 23 August 1625 in A. Bertolotti, ‘Musici alla Corte dei 
Gonzaga in Mantova (Milan, 1890), p. 102, and N. Fortune, ‘Giustiniani on Instruments’, 
Galpin Society Journal, V (1952), pp. 48, 50, 53- Giustiniani’s ‘Discorso’ is printed in Solerti, 
op. cit. See further I. Spink, ‘Lanier in Italy’, Music & Letters, XL (1959), pp. 243 foll. 

10 ‘Calendar of State Papers: Venetian, 1626-8’, ed. A. B. Hinds (1914), p. 241. 

11 Bertolotti, op. cit., p. 102. For payments to Lanier for his purchases see ‘Calendar 
of State Papers: Domestic, 1625-6’, p. 567; for Lanier’s letter of 1627 to Burlamachi, a 
merchant extensively used by the crown for payments on the Continent, see ‘Calendar of 
State Papers: Domestic, 1627-8’, p. 365. Later that year Burlamachi noted the huge 
sums that Lanier was spending: see ‘C alendar of State Papers: Domestic, 1627-8’, p. 393. 

12 H. C. de Lafontaine, “The King’s Musick’ (1909), pp. 61 & 67; ‘Calendar of State 
Papers: Domestic, 1627-8’, p. 549; ibid., ‘1628-9’, pp. 93 & 479. Lucius Cary, in a poem 
written between July 1629 and May 1630, refers to Lanier’s excellent singing: see 
K. B. Murdock, ‘An Elegy on Sir Henry Morison’, Harvard Studies and Notes in Philosophy 
and Literature, xx (1938), p. 41 (I have to thank Basil Greenslade for this reference). 
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Compositions being brought over hither by those who are able enough 
to choose”’,'3 
Hitherto there were known two manuscript sources (one in- 
complete) for ‘Hero and Leander’, both of the second half of the 
century, and there was also Playford’s published version, inaccurate 
when compared with the manuscripts. But the best copy is found in 
Pepys’s song-manuscripts: it has a guitar tablature provided about 
1680 by Pepys’s domestic musician Morelli, who was probably 
working from a copy Pepys had obtained from Lanier himself. 
Pepys had been acquainted with at least two of Henry Lawes’s 
recitatives since 1660, and by 4 March of that year probably possessed 
his ‘Second Book of Ayres, and Dialogues’ (1655), in which they 
were first published. He saw the second part of Davenant’s ‘Siege of 
Rhodes’ twice in 1661, but despite some words of Evelyn’s it is 
doubtful whether these would have been productions of the operatic 
version of Commonwealth times, for Dryden says that at some time 
after the Restoration the piece was made into a regular drama. 
Pepys’s interest in recitative was perhaps reawakened by Evelyn in 
September 1665. At musical gatherings beginning in the following 
month and continuing into 1666 Pepys heard Edward Coleman 
and his wife sing, both of whom had performed in the Common- 
wealth production of “The Siege of Rhodes’, which had been in 
recitative: on 31 October 1665 Pepys “‘got Mrs. Coleman to sing 
part of the Opera” and she “‘counterfeit{ed] of Captain Cooke’s 
part”, in all probability a recitative passage by Lawes, “most 
excellently”. (In the 1650’s Cooke was judged the best English 
singer in the Italian manner.) At these meetings, whose music he 
thoroughly enjoyed, Pepys frequently met Lanier.*5 
During the 1665 period of these music-meetings Pepys practised 
Lawes’s most famous recitative, ‘Ariadne’ (c. 1640), and a few 
months later he enjoyed hearing another, ‘Help help’ (1643-55), 
which he had learnt by heart some six years previously. In December 
1665 he chose to set as a declamatory ayre not an obvious song- 
lyric from “The Siege of Rhodes’ (such as he had selected earlier 
for Birchensha to put to music), but part of the play’s dramatic 


13 Henry Lawes, ‘The Second Book of Ayres, and Dialogues’ (1655), sig. a2v. 

14 Pepys Library, Vol. 2803, fo. g7¥-108; John Playford, ‘Choice Ayres and Songs’, 
Book IV (1683), pp. 82-7, later issued as ‘The New Treasury of Musick’ (1695); Add. 
14,399, fo. 22%-28; Add. 33,236, fo. 11¥-12 (a folio from the song is missing). 

15 ‘The Diary of Samuel Pepys’, ed. H. B. Wheatley, Vol. II, pp. 58 & 129. For Pepys, 
Evelyn, Cooke and ‘The Siege of Rhodes’ see ‘The Diary of John Evelyn’, ed. E. S. de 
Beer (1955), Vol. III, pp. 144 & 309; Dryden, ‘Essays’, ed. Ker (1900), Vol. I, pp. 149 
& 308; Dent, of. cit., pp. 43-77; Pepys, ‘Diary’, Vol. V, pp. 90, 93, 94. For Pepys, the 
Colemans and Lanier see Pepys, ‘Diary’, Vol. V, pp. 123-4, 151-2, 155, 158, 174, 176. 
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text, ‘Beauty retire’. Thus Pepys was at least acquainted with its 
recitative at second hand, knew Lawes’s separate recitative songs 
and admired them, came to appreciate the nature of such settings, 
and had begun song-composition in the form that resembled them, 
the declamatory ayre. Then, probably guided by the ‘Siege of 
Rhodes’ recitative he had heard, he began to compose his own 
recitative, ‘It is decreed’, in the belief that the result would be 
better than his earlier composition. The next year he reports that 
‘Beauty retire’, now “spread abroad’’, was well thought of; with 
help he finished ‘It is decreed’ and taught it, and gave copies to 
friends and servants, calling it “my new recitative”, a term he had 
applied hitherto only to ‘Ariadne’. He enquired after “‘the musique 
of the ‘Siege of Rhodes’ ’’—-quite possibly that of the operatic 
version—but apparently without success. By the beginning of 1667 
Pepys was asking about the music in Rome and hoping that his wife 
would master that Italian ornament, the érillo; later in the year the 
two of them and their singing-teacher were using a recent edition of 
Playford’s ‘Introduction’ to practise such “grace parts’’.’ 

Because of the nature of Pepys’s interests, it may be assumed that 
he acquired his copy of ‘Hero and Leander’ during the 1665-66 
music-meetings, either direct from Lanier or through the Colemans, 
who apparently always accompanied Lanier at the time. ‘Hero and 
Leander’ may even have been the song Lanier sang “‘in a melancholy 
method’’’’ the first time he visited Pepys’s house, for North (we have 
seen) called it “‘this pathetick song’’ and characterized early English 
recitative as “‘pathetick’’ elsewhere. Of all manuscript sources, the 
Pepys could well have been derived from Lanier’s own copy by the 
shortest route. 

Comparison of all sources shows that Pepys’s manuscript should 
form the basis for an edition. Its discovery helps, together with the 
other manuscript versions, to bear out North’s statement that the 
piece had considerable manuscript circulation—that it “went about 
from hand to hand, even after the Restauration’”’. Collation also 
endorses his remark that Playford’s version is indeed bad; it is based 
on an inferior variant and contains misprints: we may assume that 
North’s own copy was of the better variant. And, of course, having 
the music, we are assured that the song is as North regarded it, a 
full recitative after the early Italian style. 

Before the writing of the earliest surviving piece of English 


16 See my ‘Pepys’s Songs and Songbooks’, The Library, 5th ser., XII (1957), pp. 240- 
55, and Pepys’s ‘Diary’, Vol. V, p. 176, Vol. VI, pp. 134-5 & 157. 
17 Pepys, ‘Diary’, Vol. V, p. 124. 
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recitative the situation was as follows. With Dowland (who visited 
Italy) the lutenist ayre had already shown evidence of a declamatory 
element relatable to early recitative, and declamatory touches had 
also appeared in the lutenist ayres of Coperario and Ferrabosco. 
Campion perhaps knew something of Camerata theories, though he 
did not evolve recitative himself. Manuscript song-books reveal 
that capable Jacobean musicians were familiar with songs by such 
composers as Caccini™*, and through the London publication in 
1613 of Notari’s Italian songs declamatory settings of that language 
became known outside the court among those able to afford this 
engraved volume, six of whose eighteen songs contain a recognizable 
declamatory element in their settings, two of these being solo songs, 
Dowland’s and Jones’s settings of Italian words also revealed a 
declamatory approach occasionally." 

Such influences as these were probably behind the evolution of 
the English declamatory ayre, an entirely different type of song. 
Although the lutenist ayre could use declamatory touches upon 
occasion, it remained essentially tuneful—both its voice-line and 
accompaniment were largely concerned with making their own 
‘significant’ structure of sound. But in declamatory ayre the 
rhythmic forms of the words largely governed the rhythmic shape 
of the music: the voice-line had qualities obviously relating it to full 
recitative; in Hawkins’s words, it was “‘neither recitative nor air, but 
in so precise a medium between both that a name is waating for it”. 
The declamatory ayre’s voice-line, like that of recitative but to a less 
degree, models itself on the time-movement, and to a certain extent the 
pitch-movement, that the words would have if given spoken declama- 
tion. The result is a song-form more tuneful than early recitative 
proper—that is, its music makes a greater contribution in its own 
medium to the total song—but none the less the effect it frequently 
produces is, like recitative, that of musically heightened speech.”° 


18 John Dowland, ‘In darkness let me dwell’, song x in Robert Dowland’s ‘Musicall 
Banquet’ (1610); see B. Pattison, ‘Music and Poetry of the English Renaissance’ (1948), 
p. 140, and W. Mellers in “The Age of Shakespeare’ (‘Penguin Guide to English Litera- 
ture’, Vol. II), ed. B. Ford (1955), pp. 410-14. For Ferrabosco and Coperario see Pattison, 
op. cit., pp. 136-7, who claims (pp. 134-6) that Campion knew what the Camerata’s 
intentions were. Songs by Caccini are in British Museum, Egerton 2971, Tenbury 1018 
and Dowland’s ‘Musicall Banquet’ (1610). 

19 Angelo Notari, ‘Prime Musiche Nuove’ (1613). Songs 2, 4, 5, 8, 11 & 15 havea 
declamatory element; of these 8 & 15 are solo songs, 8 approaching recitative. For the 
dramatic element in John Dowland, ‘A Pilgrimes Solace’ (1612), song xi, see Pattison, 
op. cit., pp. 139-40. Robert Jones, ‘A Musicall Dreame’ (1609), song xx has declamatory 
touches. 

20 Vincent Duckles, ‘The Gamble Manuscript’, Journal of the American Musicological 
Society, VII (1954), p. 35; Pattison, op. cit., p. 140; Hawkins, ‘A General History of the 
Science and Practice of Music’ (1875 ed.), Vol. II, p. 579 (on Lawes’s ‘Ariadne’). 
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Declamatory ayre settings are largely syllabic. Parts of the text 
are seldom or never repeated to let the music increase its contribution 
at certain places; its units of meaning are usually presented once 
only, separated by cadences. The music thus tends to break the lyric 
into sections, based on units of meaning (often no more than verbal 
phrases), and as simple end-stopped verses are not infrequently 
chosen, the resulting effect is often as if the text had been set a line 
at a time. The harmonic pattern of the accompaniment, too, often 
shows little concern for continuity, but is satisfied in underscoring 
the voice-line; we enter the era of continuo song. 

A group consisting of a quaver rest, three quavers and a minim 
(or some variant upon it) is much in evidence in the voice-lines of 
English recitatives and declamatory ayres, and its importance is 
considerable. It probably results from Italian influences, for three 
of Notari’s 1613 songs make use of it in its earliest form—1.e. with the 
three quavers all of one pitch—and it exists in such early Italian 
recitative as that of Caccini’s ‘Euridice’. In all cases it provides one 
method by which the voice-line can approach the movement the 
words would have were they to be declaimed as speech. In declama- 
tory ayre settings it often marks the beginning of one of the text’s 
units of meaning, and is frequently used to set the opening syllables 
of a verse-line, in order to throw the music’s rhythmic stress upon 
some later point. By the use of this group, with (in Simpson’s term) 
its “‘odd rest’’, the voice-line can conceal the accented first beat of 
the bar; the music subordinates its own ‘significant’ structure to 
the speech-movement inherent in the words. While in the older 
forms of music the bar-line didnot necessarily indicate stress and 
metre, North tells us that in the course of the century the free tempi 
of Italian music made such barring necessary: 

This flux humer of timing all Notes ad libitum, Shews the necessity 

of Barring the lines, without w°® It would be hard to find where the 

Emphases Lay. 

Thus we may take the “‘odd rest”’ as a means of avoiding a heavy 
musical emphasis on the syllable to which the ensuing quaver was 
put, and of throwing the stress forward to the longer note coming after 
the quavers. This odd-rest group provides an easily recognizable 
means of assessing the nature of a setting and of tracing the declama- 
tory element in other song-forms.”* 

Our earliest dateable declamatory ayre is Lanier’s ‘Bring away 

21 Notari, op. cit., songs 14, 15, 17; D. J. Grout, ‘A Short History of Opera’ (1947), 


Vol. I, p. 54; Christopher Simpson, ‘A Compendium of Practical Musick’ (1667), p. 27; 
North, Add. 32,533, fo. 65¥ (see also fo. 64-5). 
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this sacred tree’, set for Campion’s masque of 1612, and in it we find 
the odd-rest group in its early form**, as we also do in Lanier’s ‘Like 
hermit poor’, which could well be a song of about this date and has 
been contrasted with Ferrabosco’s setting of the same poem in order to 
demonstrate the distinctions between lutenist and declamatory ayre. 

Because of the declamatory ayre’s reliance upon speech-qualities 
in the words, its music is closely associated with its lyric and is not 
used for other words. At present only two exceptions are known out 
of all the many declamatory ayres. One concerns this first declama- 
tory ayre of Lanier’s whose music was also used to the words ‘Weep 
no more, my wearied eyes’. It is insufficient to say that the trans- 
ference demonstrates a lack of awareness of the new song-form 
Lanier was introducing; the answer is rather that here the declama- 
tory setting is so rudimentary and unsubtle that it could easily be 
fitted to other lyrics having a similar stanza-form.?3 Certainly 
this explanation suits the second case of a declamatory ayre’s music 
being used for other words. Phineas Fletcher wrote a paraphrase of 
Psalm XLII to the music of ‘Like hermit poor’, and as his lyric 
accords with Lanier’s setting and was published in 1633 we must 
conclude that here again we have new words fitted to the music of 
an existing declamatory ayre.** Significantly, both instances involve 
early and simple declamatory settings; when in the Lawes era the 
qualities of this new kind of song came to be better appreciated and 
it became more highly developed musically, such activity ceased, for 
the particular text that was originally set was the only one suited to 
the music of the setting. 

We possess another dateable declamatory ayre by Lanier. This is 
Apollo’s song ‘Do not expect’ in Jonson’s ‘Masque of Augurs’. We 
know that Lanier’s setting, found in a British Museum manuscript, 
was used for the court performance of the masque in January 1622 
because of a note, signed “B.7.” in the Museum’s copy (C.39. c.34) 
of the ‘Augurs’ quarto, telling us that for that occasion the music was 
“compos d by that excellent paire of Kinsemen, Mr. ALPHONSO FERRABOSCO 
and Mr. NICHOLAS LANIER”’.** ‘Do not expect’ shows a more ‘tuneful’ 


22 Thomas Campion, ‘The Description of a Maske: Presented in the Banqueting 
roome at Whitehall’ (1614), sig.CY-C2". Campion’s and Coperario’s songs for the same 
masque are lutenist ayres and show no sign of the odd-rest group. 

23 New York Public Library, Drexel 4257, No. 168; Trinity College, Dublin, F.5.13, 
No. 107; Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, Marlay additions 15 (‘Bull MS.’), fo. gg. 

24 Phineas Fletcher, ‘The Purple Island’ (1633), printed in Giles & Phineas Fletcher, 
‘Poetical Works’, ed. F. S. Boas (1909), Vol. II, pp. 249-50. 

25 Add. 11,608, fo. 17V: ““M® Nicholas Laneir” ; ‘Ben Jonson’, ed. Herford & Simpson, 
Vol. X, p. 635, Vol. VII, p. 625. See my ‘Three Early Settings of Jonson’, Notes & Queries, 
CXCVIII (1953), pp. 466-8. 
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use of the odd-rest group, with no limitation of the quavers to one 
pitch. The dating of this song makes it probable that between 1614 
and 1622, the year regarded as marking the end of the lutenist 
period, the new declamatory ayre became popular in court circles, 
from which it was later to spread, eventually displacing the lutenist 
ayre as the predominant form of art-song. 

This definite musical evidence that Lanier was setting court 
masque songs as declamatory ayres between 1614 and 1622 makes 
it likely that his settings for Jonson’s 1617 masques, which fall within 
this period, were in fact not full recitatives but at most declamatory 
ayres. Jonson could well have added the references to recitativo after 
1628, when Lanier had become known as the composer of the first 
English recitative; the new Italian expression was doubtless associ- 
ated with his name. ‘Declamatory ayre’ is not a seventeenth- 
century classification, and that song-form, more than any other, 
resembles recitative—it is sometimes difficult to distinguish between 
them—so that Jonson, relying upon his memory, could easily have 
confused the two. Lanier and other court singers would use con- 
siderable vocal ornamentation when performing, which, together 
with a free, non-metrical delivery, would produce an effect that 
could be confused with true recitative. 

Further musical evidence supports this hypothesis. A rough 
manuscript jotting of the voice-line of a setting of words (‘I was 
not wearier’) from Jonson’s ‘Vision of Delight’ (1617) does survive. 
To understand its nature we must bear in mind that Jacobean song 
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could on occasion be highly ornamented in performance and that 
florid versions of two of Ferrabosco’s lutenist-ayre settings from 
Jonson’s earlier masques survive elsewhere.*° What we find behind 
the florid line the manuscript gives is not recitative or even declama- 
_ tory ayre (the absence of rests should dissuade us from expecting 
such a conclusion) but a tuneful setting. At key-points in the lyric 
(“Then I am willinge’’, “But I am vrged”) the structure of the 
melody is clearly preserved. The basic melody suggested here has 
a regularity of phrase-structure that may not in fact have been 
found in the original; nevertheless, an ornamented performance of 
this melody, with the appropriate elasticity of time-measure, would 
result in something near to what the manuscript suggests.?7 

Was this the setting used for the performance of “The Vision of 
Delight’ ? Is this how the song was sung to Lanier’s music? Nothing 
absolutely confirms this: the manuscript song is anonymous. But 
it is unlikely that another composer would choose this ‘dramatic’ 
passage of Aurora’s from the ‘Vision’ epilogue to set as an inde- 
pendent song. And the manuscript’s compiler did obtain what is 
certainly a contemporary setting from Jonson’s ‘Augurs’ (1622). 

26 Christ Church, Oxford, 439 contains florid versions of ‘If all these cupids’ (Jonson, 
‘Masque of Beauty’ [1608]) and ‘Why stays the bridegroom’ (Jonson, ‘Haddington 
Masque’ [1608], both set by Ferrabosco, the plain versions being Nos. xviii-xx and xi in 
his ‘Ayres’ (1609). 

27 British Museum, Egerton 2013, fo. 45. The table of contents in New York Public 
Library, Drexel 4175 lists the song, but the sheet that contained it is missing. This view 
of the setting, which has the support and assistance of Vincent Duckles, differs consider- 
ably from that of J. P. Cutts, ‘Ben Jonson’s Masque, “‘The Vision of Delight’’ ’, Notes 
& Queries, III, n.s. (1956), pp. 64-7. 
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If these appear sufficient reasons for concluding that the manuscript 
gives us something near to the way the passage was sung when 
‘The Vision’ was given at court in 1617, then we are further assured 
that florid performance contributed to Jonson’s mistaking other 
song-forms for recitative. 

Reliable evidence therefore indicates that Lanier was responsible 
for two great innovations in English song: the declamatory ayre, 
developed under Italian influences and existing in England as early 
as 1614, and English recitative proper, the first example of which 
can with safety be dated 1628. North’s reference to this second as 
one of the “reall Improvements” of music in Charles I’s time may 
be understood as his evaluation of it in relation to the earlier 
declamatory ayre, which evolved in the previous reign. Our earliest 
surviving reference to recitative in an English book is Mercury’s 
singing ‘‘In voce Recitativa’’ in Aurelian Townshend’s ‘Albions 
Triumph’ (1631). We know Lanier sang in the other Townshend 
masque of 1631, ‘Tempe Restord’, and it would be wiser, until 
further evidence is produced, to take that as the year in which 
masque songs came to be set in recitative.”* 

Lanier would appear to have a further claim as an innovator in 
song. In a single poetry manuscript Carew’s ‘No more shall meads’ 
is headed ‘Ciacono”?; this is explained by the chaconne-type bass 
found in Lanier’s setting as it appears in print. The Jacobean song 
manuscript copies of the song have different basses, showing no 
awareness of the new musical device.*° Lanier seems to have been 
the first to set English words by using the Italian device of strophic 
variation, the melodic line of his through-set song moving freely 
over a more or less regular chaconne-type ostinato bass, which is 
repeated for each stanza of the lyric. One contributor to the poetry 
manuscript seems to have known a correct version of Lanier’s setting 
and, unlike the song manuscript compilers, appreciated its qualities. 
He indicated a repetition of the last line of each stanza—further 
evidence of his having Lanier’s setting in mind. 

There was no abrupt change-over to new forms of song in 
England as a result of Lanier’s innovations. Madrigals were still 

28 Townsend, ‘Albions Triumph’ (1631), p. 5. His “Tempe Restord’ (1631), p. 12 
has the heading “‘The Highest Sphere represented by Mr. Laneere’’. 

29 Add. 25,707, fo. 171%; see Thomas Carew, “The Poems’, ed. R. Duniap (1949), 
. on ‘Select Ayres and Dialogues’, Book II (1669), pp. 54-5, the contents of 
which may have been published previously in 1663 (see C. L. Day and E. B. Murrie, 
‘English Songbooks, 1651-1702’ [1940 for 1937], p. 39, and my ‘Pepys’s Songs and Song- 


books’, par. 2). I am indebted to Vincent Duckles’s unpublished edition of New York 
Public Library, Drexel 4257 for information about this song. 
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being published after 1622 and certain Campion songs continued in 
popularity into the Playford era.3* The declamatory ayre shouid 
be regarded as the crystallizing-out of existing tendencies towards 
the declamatory around a centre of stimulus. The new song existed 
alongside the earlier and in certain cases influenced it, so that we 
find compositions by Johnson, Ramsey and Webb that are between 
lutenist ayre and declamatory continuo song: such examples of 
these ‘transitional ayres’ as Johnson’s ‘Care-charming sleep’ 
(c. 1614-33) and Ramsey’s ‘Go perjured man’, while more tuneful 
than Lanier’s early declamatory ayre, resemble that form in their 
declamatory touches in the voice-line and the loosening of their 
musical structure, the tendency of their music to treat phrases and 
sentences of the text as virtually isolated statements. North’s term 
‘desultory’ for certain of Christopher Gibbons’s ayres comes to 
mind. *? 

The declamatory element in the solo ayre had its influence on 
English partsong, as we see from certain of Mason and Earsden’s 
‘Ayres’ (1618). When their music, intended for an audience and 
an occasion similar to that of the Jonson/Lanier masques, is not 
simply tuneful, it can be declamatory after the manner of the 
transitional ayre, for instance, in the opening of the second song in 
their volume, ‘Now is the time’ .33 

The declamatory ayre’s distinctive odd-rest group occurs in a 
solo passage (“I do not favour crave, but humble wise,/To thee my 
sighs in vain I sacrifice’) from the second song in Peerson’s ‘Priuate 
Musicke’ (1620); because the quavers in the groups are there all 
of one pitch and because of the song’s date, we must regard the 
influence behind it as that of the early declamatory ayre.** Hilton’s 
‘Ayres’ (1627), described on their title-page as ‘“Newly composed”, 


31 The Campion songs are in his ‘Third Book of Ayres’, Nos. vi & xi, and his ‘Fourth 
Book of Ayres’, No. xxiv. The untypical Forbes Aberdeen ‘Cantus’ (1662,-1666, 1682) and 
Playford’s popular music-primer ‘A Brief Introduction’ (1660, 1662) account for almost 
all of their later appearances in print. 

32 Johnson’s song is in Bodleian, Don. c. 57, No. 20 (36), transcribed by E. H. Fellowes 
in ‘Songs and Lyrics from the Plays of Beaumont and Fletcher’ (1928), p. 54; florid 
versions of it are in Add. 11,608, fo. 16V and Cambridge, Fitzwilliam Museum, Marlay 
additions 15, fo. 109-10. The words, derived in part from a sonnet in Daniel’s ‘Delia’ 
(N. Ault, ‘Elizabethan Lyrics’, 3rd ed. [1949], p. 161), are in Fletcher’s ‘Valentinian’, 
V. ii.13-22, first performed in 1610-14 (see E. K. Chambers, ‘The Elizabethan Stage’, 
Vol. III, p. 229). Johnson died in 1633. Ramsey’s song (words by Herrick) is also in 
Bodleian, Don. c. 57; he died about 1639. For North’s remark see “The Musicall Gra- 
marian’, p. 27. 

33 G. Mason & J. Earsden, ‘The Ayres that were sung and played . . . in the Kings 
Entertainment’ (1618), No. ii. The words for this are attributed to Campion (‘Works’, 
ed. P. Vivian [1909], pp. li-lii). 

34 Martin Peerson, ‘Priuate Musicke’ (1620), No. ii, ‘Resolved to love’; ed.. Marylin 
Wailes, pp. 2-3; words ascribed to Robert Greene. 
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show the use of the declamatory ayre odd-rest group in their 
seventh song (scored throughout for three voices)**; here again 
the date of composition leads us to attribute the influence to the 
early declamatory ayre. 

After 1628 recitative as well as declamatory ayre was available in 
England to influence the other song-forms and, as we should expect, 
the evidence for such influence is correspondingly greater. One song 
in Porter’s ‘Madrigales and Ayres’ (1632) has a declamatory dialogue 
section (foreshadowing the dialogue form of the Lawes era).3° Eight 
of its items are partsongs, or have partsong sections, in which the 
declamatory ayre odd-rest group is used for the entries of voices.37 
Three songs, while mainly in madrigal style, contain declamatory 
solo sections, and in one of these the direct speech in the lyric has 
been accorded a setting, partly solo, partly chorus, that has some- 
thing of the declamatory.3* Such settings led later to the appearance 
of this kind of odd-rest group in ordinary partsongs. In the passage 
“Have we not cause to weep and mourn/When as the children yet 
unborn” in Simon Ives’s elegy on the death of William Lawes 
(1645-48), the characteristic declamatory figure appears in a homo- 
rhythmic setting; the song therefore inherits certain aspects of 
Peerson’s and Hilton’s compositions.39 

The innovations belonging to the new song-forms precede the 
work of Henry Lawes, who must be regarded as continuing and 
developing elements that were all established by the 1630’s, when his 
autograph manuscript begins. He probably knew Porter’s book, 
for he himself set a number of the lyrics it used. The probability of 
some cross-influence between Lawes and Ives must also be admitted 
because Lawes’s brother and Ives composed the music for Shirley’s 
‘Triumph of Peace’, performed in 1634.*° It is significant that 
when in 1636 Charles Butler cites the skilful musicians of the 
time, “Such as are Nicholas Lanier, Henry Laws, John [sic] Laws, 
Simon Ives, Jo. Wilson, &c”’, we find him outlining the stylistic 
descent from Lanier in song.* 


35 John Hilton, ‘Ayres or Fa La’s for Three Voyces’ (1627); ed. J. Warren (1844), p. 9. 

36 No. xvii. The songs in this collection are referred to by their Cantus book 
numbering. 

37 Nos. vii, ix, xi,, xvi, xvii, xxiii, xxv, xxvi. There are also declamatory touches in 
Nos. iv, xiii & xv. 

38 Nos. x, Xi, xiii; xi is the one last referred to. 

39 Henry & William Lawes, ‘Choice Psalmes’ (1648); transcribed in J. S. Smith, 
“Musica Antiqua’ (1812), p. 167. Henry Lawes’s ‘Cease you jolly shepherds’, another 
elegy on William’s death set for three voices, has declamatory touches. 

4° James Shirley, “The Triumphs of Peace’ (1633), p. 24. 

41 Charles Butler, “The Principles of Musik’ (1636), p. 45 (spelling adjusted) ; see his 
‘English Grammar’ (1633), pp. 54-7. 











THE AUTHORSHIP OF BACH’S CANTATA 
No. 15 


By ANGELA Maria Owen 


IN a letter accompanying the manuscripts of a set of church cantatas 
by Johann Ludwig Bach’, now in the possession of the Deutsche 
Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, and the Westdeutsche Bibliothek, Marburg, 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach writes to a prospective buyer of this 
collection: 
. . . 18 Kirchenstiicke von dem Herzogl. Meiningischen Kapell- 
meister H. Joh. Ludwig Bach: die meisten sind mit 2 Oboi, 2 Violini, 
Viola, 4 Singstimmen, und Bass. Alle aber mit diesen bloss die Oboi 
ausgenommen. Zu diesen sind 3 Trompeten und Pauken, und noch 
zu einem 2 Waldhérner. 
. . . Es sind ein Haufen Festtags Stiicke, z.E. 3 Oster Stiicke 
darunter... 


When I examined these manuscripts? I found that the set consisted 
of only seventeen cantatas. It lacked the one written for Easter 
Sunday and scored, according to C. P. E. Bach’s letter, for four 
voices, strings, three trumpets and timpani. Geiringer> believes that 
Johann Ludwig’s “Trauermusik’ is the missing work, but that seems 
impossible, since it is the funeral cantata composed for the memorial 
service for Duke Ernst Ludwig of Saxe-Meiningen, dated 1724. 
There is no record that this work was at any time in the possession 
of C. P. E. Bach. 

The manuscripts of Johann Ludwig Bach’s church cantatas are 
in the handwriting of Johann Sebastian and are copies which he 
made in Leipzig for his own use in 1726.‘ It is therefore easy to 
assume that at some time after the writing of C. P. E. Bacli’s letter the 
missing Easter cantata became separated from the set and was 
erroneously attributed to Johann Sebastian. An examination of 
J. S. Bach’s cantatas shows that No. 15, ‘Denn du wirst meine Seele 
nicht in der Hdlle lassen’, has all the characteristics of Johann 
Ludwig’s works. It fits the description in the letter of an Easter 


t Johann Ludwig Bach, the ‘Meiningen Bach’, was born in Thal on 4 February 1677. 
He died in Meiningen in 1731. 

2 Cf. my doctoral dissertation “The Cantatas of Johann Ludwig Bach’ (Boston 
University, 1957). 

3 ‘Die Musikerfamilie Bach’ (Munich, 1958) p. 122. 

4 Cf. A. Diirr, ‘Zur Chronologie der Leipziger Vokalwerke’ J. S. Bachs’, Bach Jahrbuch 


(1957). 
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cantata scored for four voices, strings, three trumpets and timpani; 
and the markings in the paper of the original manuscript, now in the 
Westdeutsche Bibliothek, Marburg, add further external evidence. 

The cantatas of Johann Ludwig Bach were written for Lutheran 
feast-days from Dominica 4 post Epiphanias to Festo Visitationis 
Mariae. Ten of them are divided into two parts, one to be performed 
before, the other after the sermon. The seven undivided cantatas 
consist of eight movements, except for ‘Ja, mir hastu Arbeit gemacht’ 
which has nine. Eight is also the most common number of move- 
ments in the divided cantatas. Six times we find four numbers each 
in Part I and Part II: ‘Der Gottlosen Arbeit wird fehlen’, ‘Siehe, 
ich will meinen Engel’, ‘Der Herr wird ein Neues im Lande 
erschaffen’, ‘Darum will ich auch erwahlen’, ‘Darum sidet euch 
Gerechtigkeit’ and ‘Ich aber ging’. Once the division is three and 
five: ‘Er machet uns lebendig’. There are ten movements in ‘Gott 
ist unsre Zuversicht’, four in Part I and six in Part II. ‘Mache dich 
auf’ gives five movements to Part I and six to Part II for a total of 
eleven; and ‘Die Weisheit kommt nicht in eine bosshafte Seele’ is 
the shortest cantata, with only seven movements, three in Part I 
and four in Part II. 

The choice and arrangement of the text provides one of the 
common structural features. Every cantata begins with an Old 
Testament verse. Every fourth movement is a setting of a New 
Testament verse, with the exception of ‘Mache dich auf’, where the 
Old Testament furnishes the text for the first two movements and 
the New Testament verse is given to the fifth movement. All the 
cantatas end with a chorale, the number of verses varying from one 
to three.5 

The arrangement of the musical settings is not as uniform as the 
arrangement of the texts. Eight of the cantatas open with a chorus, 
the others with an aria or arioso. Fifteen of all second movements are 
recitatives, followed by arias sung by the same voice as the recitative. 
Only in one case is a second voice added for a duet (‘Ja, mir hastu 
Arbeit gemacht’). The fourth movement is a recitative in ‘Ja, mir 
hastu Arbeit gemacht’ and ‘Die Weisheit kommt nicht in eine 
bosshafte Seele’, a chorus in ‘Durch sein Erkenntnis’ and ‘Ich aber 
ging’, and an aria or duet in all others. The fifth movement is always 
an aria, and the sixth a recitative in the cantatas which consist of 
eight movements. These recitatives are followed by a polyphonic 
chorus which, in turn, leads over an instrumental bridge passage 


5 I am indebted to Mr. William Scheide of Princeton for suggestions in this particular 
part of the investigation. 
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into the chorale. The exception is ‘Die Weisheit kommt nicht in 
eine bosshafte Seele’, where the recitative leads directly into the 
chorale. Those cantatas which do not follow the eight-movement 
structure have an aria, arioso, or duet for their sixth and subsequent 
numbers, but they, too, have a recitative preceding the final chorus. 
The formal structure of the arias is either da capo, a modified tri- 
partite form, or continuous. Eleven arias have instrumental 
ritornelli and two have an instrumental coda. Several of the ritornelli 
form the outside sections of a tripartite form, the voice appearing 
only in the middle section. ' 

Change of metre is a frequently occurring characteristic of 
Johann Ludwig’s writing. These changes are due to the interpreta- 
tive setting of the text and may occur for whole lines of text or for 
individual words. The most common change is between */, and 3/, in 
the arias and recitatives, */, and 3/,in choral sections. ‘Darum sdet euch 
Gerechtigkeit’, ‘Er ist aus der Angst’, and ‘Die Weisheit kommt nicht 
in eine bosshafte Seele’ are the only cantatas without a change of 
metre. Tempo changes, too, are features of interpretative text 
settings but do not occur as frequently. The most common change is 
from Ailegro to Adagio or back and forth between the two (e.g. 
soprano aria in ‘Der Herr wird ein Neues im Lande erschaffen’). 
Changes from Presto to Adagio or from Adagio to Allegro occur 
once, and changes to 3/s, °/,, or °/, are found several times. Other 
stylistic features of Johann Ludwig’s writing, which are also found in 
similar works of the period, are the melismatic treatment of words or 
passages pertaining to joy, praise, glory, peace and eternity; the 
sequential setting of words or phrases; the chromaticism used for 
words or passages dealing with death, pain, sorrow, hell and sin; 
stepwise progressions for words denoting movement; initial imita- 
tions between voice and instruments or between groups of voices; 
and transfer of thematic materials from one section of the com- 
position to another. 

In J. S. Bach’s cantata ‘Denn du wirst meine Seele nicht in der 
Holle lassen’ all the features of Johann Ludwig’s church cantatas 
are found. It is divided into two parts. Like ‘Mache dich auf? it 
consists of eleven movements, Part I including five and Part II six. 
Like the seventeen cantatas it opens with a setting of an Old Testa- 
ment verse and uses New Testament material in the fourth movement. 
It ends with a chorale and opens with an arioso. It has a recitative 
for its second movement and a duet for its third. The fourth move- 
ment is an aria, and so is the fifth, in keeping with the structure of 
the cantatas which have more than eight movements. The sixth 
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movement is an ariose and the seventh a duet. The final chorus is 
preceded by a recitative, and an instrumental bridge passage con- 
nects chorus and chorale. The arias are da capo (‘Weichet, Furcht 
und Schrecken’), modified tripartite form (‘Entsetzet euch nicht’), 
or ABA form, with A representing instrumental ritornelli (‘Ich 
jauchze . . . ihr klaget’). 

Stylistic features and interpretative devices characteristic of 
Johann Ludwig’s writing are found also in ‘Denn du wirst meine 
Seele nicht in der Hdlle lassen’: there are melismatic setting of words 
dealing with joy, praise, eternity, or the fury of the elements, 
sequential settings of single words or phrases, chromatic passages and 
skips of diminished intervals on words dealing with death, sorrow, 
pain or hell. 

There is also a ‘tearing’ motive reminiscent of the one in Johann 
Ludwig’s ‘Er ist aus der Angst’. Change of metre occurs according 
to the manner found in the seventeen cantatas, from */, to 3/, in arias, 
and tempo changes from Adagio to Allegro. Johann Ludwig’s habit 
of transferring thematic materials, either in part or as a whole 
section, from Part I to Part II, is also illustrated in ‘Denn du wirst 
meine Seele nicht in der Holle lassen’. Here the introduction to the 
opening bass arioso returns as a prelude to the recitative which leads 
into the final polyphonic chorus. 

The most conclusive evidence that ‘Denn du wirst meine Seele 
nicht in der Hdlle lassen’ is Johann Ludwig’s missing Easter cantata 
comes, not from the music itself but from the paper on which it was 
written. We know that J. S. Bach was in the habit of buying large 
quantities of paper at a time and would not waste a single scrap. 
This paper bears watermarks which vary from place to place and 
have often been helpful in dating his compositions. An examination 
of the manuscripts of Johann Ludwig’s two Easter cantatas, ‘Er ist 
aus der Angst’ and ‘Er machet uns lebendig’, shows the watermarks 
IAI, framed, and the sign of a stag on the half sheet.° The same 
markings are found in ‘Denn du wirst meine Seele nicht in der 
Holle lassen’.? Since this watermark appears in only three instances 
other than the copies of Johann Ludwig’s cantatas, all dating 
from Bach’s Leipzig period, it seems unlikely that No. 15 was written 
in Arnstadt, as has generally been assumed.* That this cantata 
belongs to the Leipzig period was already established by Spitta.°* 

6 This information was graciously supplied by Dr. Karl-Heinz K6hler, Director of the 
Music Division, Deutsche Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, in a letter of 4 April 1959. 
7 Spitta, ‘J. S. Bach,’ translated by Clara Bell & J. A. Fuller-Maitland, Vol. III, p. 284. 


8 Cf. Schweitzer, ‘J. S. Bach’ (German edition), p. 480. 
9 Spitta, Vol. I, p. 625. 
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The only other work which makes use of this particularly marked 
paper is cantata No. 43, ‘Gott fahrt auf’, which uses a text by 
Marianne von Ziegler.’® Single sheets are found in the score of the 
cantata in honour of the Reformation feast, ‘Gott der Herr ist Sonn’ 
und Schild’, No. 79, where pp. 1, 2, 3 and 6 bear this marking." It is 
clearly a case of using left-over sheets from a larger amount used 
elsewhere, i.e. the copying of Johann Ludwig’s cantatas. The third 
instance occurs in the organ part to Reinhard Keiser’s ‘St. Mark’s 
Passion’ which Bach prepared for his use at St. Thomas’s, Leipzig, 
on 19 April 1726.12 This work had been copied and used by him once 
before, in Weimar, as is evident from the watermarks in the rest of the 
parts.'s Here too, use is made of a single left-over sheet of paper. 

The instrumentation, the arrangement of texts, the order of 
musical settings, the changes of metre and tempo, the stylistic 
features and interpretative devices, as well as the watermarks in the 
manuscript paper clearly establish that ‘Denn du wirst meine Seele 
nicht in der Holle lassen’ is Johann Ludwig Bach’s missing Easter 
cantata. 


10 Schweitzer, p. 661. 

11 Diirr, op. cit., p. 125. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Spitta, Vol. I, pp. 638-9. 
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BEETHOVEN AND HANDEL 


By DonaLtp MacARDLE 


ALTHOUGH Beethoven’s teacher Neefe had been a pupil of Johann 
Adam Hiller, a great admirer of Handel’, there seems to be no 
evidence that Handel’s music was known in Bonn during 
Beethoven’s youth. Much the same was true of Vienna until after 
the return of Gottfried van Swieten from Berlin: 


Van Swieten had gained during his residence in Berlin apprecia- 
tion of and love for the works of Handel, Bach, and their schools, 
and since his return to Vienna, about 1778, had exerted, and was 
still exerting [in 1793] a very powerful and marked influence upon 
Vienna’s musical taste. . . . To van Swieten, surely, is due the credit 
of having founded in Vienna a taste for Handel’s oratorios and Bach’s 
organ and piano music, thus adding a new element to the music 
there.? 


Beethoven’s intimacy with Swieten during his first few years in 
the capital city undoubtedly did much to give him familiarity with 
Handel’s music and style. Public performances of ‘Alexander’s 
Feast’ (under the German title “Timotheus’) were given in 1812 and 
1813*; by 1823 Dr. Bach was able to write in a conversation book: 
“Mozart’s ‘Requiem’ and Handel’s oratorios are regularly per- 
formed in the concert halls”.* A letter of 3 April 18265 is apparently 
to an unnamed Viennese publisher congratulating him on his plan 
to issue an engraving of Handel’s monument in Westminster Abbey. 

There is probably no characteristic of Beethoven on which his 
friends and acquaintances were as unanimous as on his veneration 
for Handel. Ries, who was close to him for many years, said: 


Of all composers, Beethoven valued Mozart and Handel the 
highest, then Sebastian Bach. If I found him with music in his hand 
or laid out on his desk, it was sure to be some composition of one of 
these heroes. ® 


1 J.-G. Prod’homme, ‘La Jeunesse de Beethoven’ (Paris, 1927), p. 59. 

2 A. W. Thayer, ‘The Life of Ludwig van Beethoven’, ed. by H. E. Krehbiel (New 
York, 1921), Vol. I, pp. 169, 171. 

8 Thayer, ‘Ludwig van Beethovens Leben’, ed. by H. Deiters & H. Riemann 
(Leipzig, 1907-17), Vol. IV, p. 97; ‘Life’, Vol. II, p. 256. 

4G. Schiinemann, ‘Ludwig van Beethovens Konversationshefte’ (Berlin, 1941-3), 
Vol. III, p. 112. 

5 A. C. Kalischer, ‘Beethovens samtliche Briefe’ (Berlin & Leipzig, 1907-8), No. 1138. 

°F, G. Wegeler & F. Ries, ‘Biographische Notizen iber Ludwig van Beethoven’ 
(Coblenz, 1838), p. 84; new ed. by A. C. Kalischer (Berlin & Leipzig, 1906), p. 101. 
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Seyfried quotes him: 


Handel is the unequalled Master of all Masters. Go to him and 
learn how, with such modest means, such great effects may be 
produced.’ 


In July 1819* Beethoven wrote to Archduke Rudolph that only 
in the older writers “is real artistic worth; among them genius is 
found only in the Germans Handel and Sebastian Bach”, and 
about the same time he wrote®, again to Archduke Rudolph: 


I beg Your Imperial Highness not to forget the works of Handel, 
since of a certainty they always offer the greatest nourishment to 
your mature musical spirit and will at the same time lead to admira- 
tion for this great man. 


Kaznelson’® is of the opinion that it was no accident that when 
Beethoven had occasion to name the great composers of the past" 
he usually named Handel first. 

Visitors to Beethoven reported the same enthusiasm for Handel. 
When in 1817 Potter asked Beethoven whom he considered to be 
the greatest composer of the past, “Beethoven answered that he 
had always considered Mozart as such, but that since he had been 
made acquainted with Handel he had put him at the head”.¥ 
At the time of his meeting with Beethoven in the summer of 1822 
Rochlitz commented on his praise of Handel, Mozart and Bach." 
Edward Schulz reported" on a visit that he paid to Beethoven on 
28 September 1823'°: 


In the whole course of our table talk, there was nothing so 
interesting as what he said about Handel. I sat close by him, and 
heard him assert very distinctly in German, “Handel is the greatest 
composer that ever lived’’. I cannot describe to you with what pathos, 
and I am inclined to say, with what sublimity of language, he spoke 
of the ‘Messiah’ of this immortal genius. Every one of us was moved 
when he said, “I would uncover my head and kneel down on his 
tomb”’. 


At his visit to Beethoven in September 1824 Stumpff asked: 


7 F. Kerst, ‘Die Erinnerungen an Beethoven’ (Stuttgart, 1913), Vol. I, p. 83. 

8 Kalischer, No. 772. 

® Ibid., No. 789. 

10S. Kaznelson, “Beethovens ferne und unsterbliche Geliebte’ (Ziirich, 1954), p. 429. 

11 Kalischer, No. 295; A. Leitzmann, ‘Ludwig van Beethoven: Berichte der Zeit- 
genossen, Briefe und persénliche Aufzeichnungen’ (Leipzig, 1921), Vol. II, p. 247. 

12 Thayer, ‘Life’, Vol. II, p. 381. 

18 O. G. Sonneck, ‘Beethoven: Impressions of Contemporaries’ (New York, 1926), 

. 128. 
14 The Harmonicon, II (1824), p. 10. 
18 Thayer, ‘Life’, Vol. III, p. 135; see also Sonneck, op. cit., p. 149 foll. 
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Whom do you consider the greatest composer that ever lived? 
*“‘Handel”’, was his instantaneous reply; ‘“‘to him I bow the knee”’, and 
he bent one knee to the floor.'* 


In January 1825 Beethoven exploded with wrath when a reviewer 
compared Rossini and Handel to the disadvantage of the latter.17 
Sarah Burney Payne said that during her talk with Beethoven in 
September 1825 he held forth at length in praise of this great 
composer.?* An allusion to ‘Messiah’ on 27 February 1827 indicates 
that ‘‘Handel’s scores were always in Beethoven’s mind during the 
last weeks of his life’’.1* Czerny commented on Beethoven’s playing 
of Handel scores: ‘“‘He introduced a full-voicedness and a spirit 
that gave these works a new shape’’.?° 

Probably in 1796 Beethoven composed a set of twelve variations 
for cello and piano on a theme from ‘Judas Maccabaeus’?'; this 
was published in the summer or autumn of 1797 by Artaria. Since 
up to that time Vienna had had few if any public performances of 
Handel oratorios, this work may be taken as an offshoot of the 
musical activities of Swieten. Nottebohm?* points out that three 
of the exercises in Seyfried’s ‘Beethoven’s Studien’ are actually 
copies by Beethoven of compositions of Handel: the Allegro (1st ed., 
p. 349; 2nd ed., p. 325) and the fugato (1st ed., p. 302; 2nd ed., 
p. 279) are from the overture to ‘Esther’**; the fragment (1st ed., 
p. 348; 2nd ed., p. 325) is also from Handel. 

In mid-March 1820%4 Beethoven copied from a newspaper an 
account of the funeral services for George III of England (d. 29 
January 1820), in which the Dead March from ‘Saul’ and the 
‘Funeral Cantata’ that Handel wrote in 1737 for Queen Caroline’ 
were performed. This gave him the idea that he jotted down in the 
conversation book (one for which, as far as is known, he never put 
notes to paper): 


For the concert, variations on Handel’s ‘Dead March’ for full 
orchestra, perhaps with voices added at the end. The variations must 
also have a variety of orchestral colours. 


16 Thayer, ‘Life’, Vol. III, p. 182. 
17, Nohl, ‘Beethoven’s Leben’ (Leipzig, 1867-77), Vol. III, p. 885; Prod’homme, 
‘Les Cahiers de conversation de Beethoven’ (Paris, 1946), p. 341. 
18 The Harmonicon, III (1825), p. 222. 
19 Thayer, ‘Life’, Vol. III, p. 296. 
20 Jbid., Vol. II, p. gt. 
21G, Kinsky, ‘Thematisch-Bibliographisches Verzeichnis aller vollendeten Werke 
Ludwig van Beethovens’ (Munich & Duisberg, 1955), WoO 45. 
22 G. Nottebohm, ‘Beethoviana’ (Leipzig, 1872), Vol. I, p. 185. 
23 See also Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung, ser. 3, IV (1869), p. 37- 
24 Schiinemann, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 318. 
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Holz told Jahn that in the spring of 1826, in preparation for an 
oratorio on ‘Saul’, the text of which was to be written by Kuffner, 


Beethoven had studied Handel’s ‘Saul’ carefully, and had read 
much about the music of the ancient Jews. He wanted to write 
choruses in the old modes.** 


There are indications also?* that he had borrowed a vocal score of 
‘Saul’ from Kiesewetter. Holz tried to dissuade Beethoven from 
this collaboration with Kuffner?’?, but in the autumn of 1826 
Beethoven was still concerned with Handel’s oratorio**, and even 
in his last weeks, “‘now that the beautiful edition of Handel was in 
his hands, we see that ‘Saul’ once more occupied his thoughts”’.?* 

At the close of Stumpff’s account of his visit to Beethoven in 
September 1824 he wrote: 


At that moment I made a secret vow: Beethoven, you shall have 
the works for which your heart is longing if they are anywhere to 
be found.*° 


More than two years later Stumpff’s vow was fulfilled. “One 
morning during his illness”, Gerhard von Breuning writes*’, 


there arrived Handel’s complete works, in a beautifully bound 
quarto edition, as a present to him from the harp virtuoso Stumpf. 
It had been his long-cherished wish to own these, and the gift had 
been made to fulfil this wish, which he had once expressed. When, 
as usual, I entered his room at noon, he at once pointed out to me 
the volumes piled on one of the pianos, his eyes radiant with joy: 
‘Look, these came to me today as a present, which has made me 
very happy. For a long time I’ve wanted to have them, for Handel is 
the greatest and most skilful of composers: I can still learn from him. 
Hand the books over to me again.” Time after time he spoke of them 
in this way with happy excitement. Then I began to hand them to 
him in his bed, one after another. He turned the pages of each volume 
as I gave it to him, pausing occasionally to dwell on one passage or 
another, and then at once laying the volume down at-the right side 
of his bed against the wall, until at last they all stood piled up there, 
where they remained for hours, for I found them still there when I 
returned that afternoon. Then once more he began to deliver the 
most fervent praise of Handel’s greatness, calling him the most 
classical and thorough of all composers. 


25 Thayer, ‘Leben’, Vol. V, p. 326. 

26 Prod’homme, ‘Les Cahiers de conversation de Beethoven’, p. 444. 

27 Ibid., p. 388. 

28 Thayer, ‘Leben’, Vol. V, p. 328 n. 

29 Ibid., Vol. V, p. 437- 

se Thayer, ‘Life’, PAL III, p. 182. 

31 G. von Breuning, ‘Aus dem Schwarzspanierhause’ (Vienna, 1874), p. 94. 
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In his narrative, Breuning set mid-February 1827 as the date of 
arrival of this magnificent and generous gift, the 40-volume set of 
Handel’s ‘Complete Works’ in the edition by Samuel Arnold, which 
was delivered to Beethoven by Johann Baptist Streicher. Beethoven’s 
receipts for Stumpff*? and for Streicher, both dated 14. December 
1826, show that he had three months, not just one, to enjoy this 
richest jewel of his too-small library. Only on 8 February 1827°, 
in a letter written to ask financial aid from the Philharmonic 
Society of London, did Beethoven extend his thanks to Stumpff 
for the volumes: “‘A royal present!” In this letter he intimates that 
Archduke Rudolph might also wish a set. Thayer** explains the 
delay in his letter of thanks by the assumption that 


he does not seem to have had an opportunity to enjoy Stumpff’s 
gift thoroughly until he turned to the [Handel scores] for intellectual 
refreshment on his bed of pain. 


Stumpff’s reply**, received in Vienna on 14 March 1827, says 
“that the works of Handel which I sent caused you great pleasure 
is a sufficient reward for me, for that was my sole object’. A conversa- 
tion book shows that when Dolezalek, Schuppanzigh and Linke 
visited Beethoven in February he showed them the volumes.** 
The statement by Schlésser*’? that when he visited Beethoven in 
March 1823 he saw the Handel volumes from London is of course 
a result of failing memory more than sixty years after the event. 

In addition to the forty volumes of the collected edition, Beet- 
hoven’s Nachlass included six volumes of Handel’s works (bound in 
boards), the clavier suites and 15 miscellaneous pieces, ‘Julius 
Caesar’ (probably in vocal score) and ‘Alexander’s Feast’ (in 
orchestral score), a volume of choruses from the oratorios, and a 
volume of miscellaneous works that included ‘Messiah’.** Fuchs 
says that at the auction old Johann Schenk bid his last 100 florins 
for the set from Stumpff**, but Haslinger bid it in for 102 florins 
and then offered it for sale for 450 florins. 


82D. MacArdle & L. Misch, ‘New Beethoven Letters’ (Norman, Oklahoma, 1957), 
No. 462. 

33 Tbid., No. 466. 

34 Thayer, ‘Life’, Vol. III, p. 288. 

85 Kalischer, ‘Beethoven’s Letters’, translated by J. S. Shedlock (London, 1909), 
Vol. II, p. 462. 

36 Thayer, ‘Life’, Vol. III, p. 294. 

37 Kerst, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 11; Sonneck, of. cit., p. 142. 

38 Th. von Frimmel, ‘Beethoven-Studien’ (Munich & Leipzig, 1906), Vol. II, pp. 185 
foll. 

39 Kerst, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 30. 








CHOPIN AND THE EXPRESSIONISTS 


By Rospert L. HENDERSON 


In the year 1906 there was published in Berlin a small volume 
which, under the title ‘Zur Psychologie des Individuums’, brought 
together in book form two early essays by the Polish novelist and 
poet Stanislas Przybyszewski. The first of the essays was devoted to a 
comparative study of the personalities of Chopin and Nietzsche and 
had been first published in 1890; the second, written in 1892, 
discussed the work of the Swedish author Ola Hansson. 

Stanislas Przybyszewski was born in May 1868 in the village of 
Gora near Poznan. An excessively sensitive and romantic boy, his 
early years were passed in a fantasy world of music, history and the 
folk-legends of his native Poland. His mother, herself a gifted 
pianist, quickly recognized her son’s musical ability and encouraged 
this by making known to him not only the wide range of pianoforte 
literature but also, through the medium of the piano duet, much of 
the standard orchestral and chamber-music repertory. It became 
her cherished hope that her son would eventually devote the whole 
of his life to music. But the thought of himself as a travelling virtuoso 
horrified the young Stanislas, although, as he noted in his diary some 
time later, “the thought that I might become a musician simply for 
myself alone never left me again”. 

In 1889 Przybyszewski settled in Berlin with the intention of 
becoming an architect, at the same time paying for his day-to-day 
expenses by giving regular piano lessons. It was in this year that he 
began his essay ‘Chopin and Nietzsche’—an essay which not only 
prepared the way for his entry into the artistic circles of Berlin but 
in which he set forth a number of ideas that were to remain with him 
throughout his life. When writing of these years in his autobiography 
in 1913 Przybyszewski recalled the circumstances in which the 
essay had been written and the events which brought about its 


publication: 


In my free moments—I had so much free time that I bored 
myself to death—I wrote, to kill time, a comparative study with the 
title ‘Chopin and Nietzsche’. I knew the German language sufficiently 
well as for some years I had been in the habit of always using 
German psychological terminology. This modest improvisation 
(I cannot describe this short pamphlet on the psychology of the 
individual in any other way) fell by chance into the hands of an 
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energetic young critic, and before I had time to think, I had entered 
into German literature. 


Even from his earliest years Przybyszewski had been fascinated 
by the music and personality of Chopin. This fanatical devotion 
was the natural result of a youthful patriotic fervour, but in time it 
took on an even greater significance: Chopin had become for the 
young writer the living symbol of an entire esthetic. His was a 
Chopin near to madness, a tortured, almost demented being, 
“terrible in his all-consuming despair, yet beautiful in the terrifying 
truth of his suffering. In the despair of Chopin there lies the despair 
of our time’’.? 

The opening paragraphs of the essay ‘Chopin and Nietzsche’ are 
devoted to an examination of the concept of the individual and 
the significance of the term as employed in the ensuing study. 
Obviously a clear distinction must be made between the modern 
idea of the individual and that of antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
when the human spirit was moved by that fanatical faith and ardent 
enthusiasm which inspired men to undertake such arduous, and 
yet ‘romantic’, tasks as the crusades. The man who today possesses 
a ‘real’ personality, on the other hand, hurls himself against the 
barriers that surround him. Then, turning in upon himself, abandons 
himself to his own individuality, to his own superiority, and the 
tragedy of seeing what were his most deeply felt instincts become 
loathsome and even corrupting to him. Although he finds himself 
possessed by a desperate need for freedom, he is unable to believe 
in the possibility of any deliverance. Plagued by all manner of doubts 
about himself and his own efforts he searches above all for that 
“mysterious moment in human existence when joy and sorrow 
become one; when all things in their extremes become a form of 
destructive pleasure, an ecstatic means of escaping from oneself”. 

Finding some support for his argument in the study of physiology, 
Przybyszewski goes on to claim that the closer the correspondence 
between the spiritual aspect of our being and the physical, the 
more forceful will be our expression of life, in its joy as well as in its 
sadness. It is then by means of this fully ‘integrated’ personality 
that the indifferent mass of men are enabled to move forward to a 
yet more perfectly developed stage in human evolution. But as a 
result of his almost ‘pathological’ character, the true individual, 
whose nervous system is of an extreme instability, constantly receiv- 

t Letter ef 12 September 1889, quoted in Maxime Herman, ‘Stanislas Przybyszewski 


(de 1868 a 1900)’ (Paris, 1939). 
2 ‘Chopir and Nietzsche’, p. 8. 
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ing innumerable impressions of both joy and sorrow, is of necessity 
condemned to a life of virtual isolation. Few, if any, of those about 
him possess either his sensibility or his extraordinary powers of 
perception. In this very fact lies the tragedy of his existence, and it 
is from this same sense of isolation that there springs his intense 
melancholy and ultimate ruin, the actual cause of which is to be 
found not outside but only inside himself. Such an individual was 
Frédéric Chopin. 

Two principal elements—the French and the Slav—are to be 
found in Chopin’s personality. From his Polish background he 
inherited his fine sensibility, as well as the instability of character 
that passes without warning from one emotional extreme to another, 
his passion and sense of the dramatic, his sensuality, his melancholy, 
and the loneliness to be found in the endless plains of his native land. 
From the French he acquired a simplicity and grace, a nobility, an 
almost feminine coquetry, a zest for life and a love of light. It was 
from the opposition of these two elements that there arose the 
insidious disease that troubled his most essential being. The sombre 
countryside in which he passed his formative years, with its 
melancholy, ‘monotonous’ folk music, formed the basis of his lyrical 
nature and left never-to-be-forgotten memories. These memories, 
together with the day-dreams which were the result of his own 
physical weakness, contributed to the creation of the overwhelming 
nostalgia that clouded both images and sensations—a nostalgia 
having 

the sickly colouring of anemia, a transparent skin that leaves visible 
even the finest veins . . . slender limbs whose every movement 
bear the natural grace of noble and degenerate families, and in the 
eyes the too keen intelligence of children of whom the people say 
that they will not live.3 


But there is also to be found in him a savage passion, the anguish 
of extreme suffering, the thirst for his own destruction and a reverie 
with neither aim nor end. This malady finds expression in the music 
in a feeling of weariness and resignation, but always there is present 
a sense of hope and possible deliverance. The real essence of Chopin’s 
genius was his ability to translate into sound even the most imper- 
ceptible sensations, and it was this that was new in his music. In 
the B minor scherzo, for example, there is in the midst of a quiet, 
sustained passage a sudden, anguished cry which “throws more light 
on the dark recesses of the world of human sensations than all 


3 Ibid., p. 18. 
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psychological reasoning’’.t Here we come face to face with the 
problem of man in the abyss, and here too we see the extraordinary 
power of music to give expression to the very depths of being. 

Whereas Chopin’s music reveals to us the innermost recesses of 
the spirit, Nietzsche’s writings demonstrate the importance of this 
unknown world—the world in which, without our being aware of 
it, all our acts are elaborated and decided. ‘Our most spontaneous 
acts are willed, but not by us; they are willed by our nature, over 
which we have no power.”’s It was this ‘nature’ itself that found 
expression in the music of Chopin. He possessed “the sharp insight 
of the invalid, the blazing intensity of a winter sun which, shedding 
its light on the snow-covered plains, outlines distinctly the smallest 
snow-flake’’.° Nietzsche tried to revolt against heredity, against the 
past; but the revolt was in vain, for the past was always with him. 
Chopin, too, throughout his life was ever conscious of his native land 
and the years that he had spent there in his youth. In his various 
writings, and particularly in ‘Also sprach Zarathustra’, Nietzsche 
presents states of being as symbols, and in such a way that they awaken 
in us similar states of awareness. By these means he gives to things 
themselves a passionate, macrocosmic expression. The way has now 
been prepared for the appearance of the new art form, the germs of 
which are to be found in the work of both Chopin and Nietzsche, 
an art born of 


the intoxication of sexual ecstasy, with its mysterious, demonic 
strength, the intoxication of twilight and of stifling summer nights, 
the intoxication of licentious youth and the joys of spring, of ecstatic 
enthusiasm and dionysiac fervour, of nostalgia and of melancholy.” 


As soon as it appeared in print the essay became the talking 
point for the young writers and intellectuals of Berlin. Before long 
Przybyszewski found himself the unquestioned leader of the more 
‘advanced’ artistic circles. But perhaps even more than the essay 
it was the author himself who exercised the greatest influence, and 
especially by his playing of his beloved Chopin. When questioned 
some time later about his possible influence on German letters he 
replied: “‘I exercised a real influence as a result of my playing— 
because of its boldness and untamed fury, not being controlled by 
any rules whatsoever’. What Przybyszewski revealed in the music 


4 Ibid., p. 22 
5 Ibid., p. 30. 
6 Ibid., p. 33. 
7 Ibid., p. 46. 
8 Herman, op. cit., p. 125. 
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of Chopin was its intense passion, its tragedy, and above all its 
Polishness. This was a Chopin of strength, but a strength achieved 
through suffering, not the dreamy, rather effeminate romantic of 
popular opinion. One of Przybyszewski’s most fervent disciples at 
this time was the young ‘expressionist’ poet Richard Dehmel, who 
in his memoirs not only recognizes his great debt to Chopin’s music 
and his interpreter but has left a vivid account of the impression 
made by Przybyszewski in his playing: 
And suddenly they heard resounding, heroic marches, they heard 
the sorrow of a soul laid bare, a suffering of terrifying cruelty, but a 
heroic suffering, a suffering which in the presence of men was veiled 


by an elegant smile®, but when betrayed, uttered a cry that tore the 
heavens, as in Edmund Munch’s painting ‘Skrig’.?° 


Soon a new word was to be heard in fashionable, intellectual con- 
versation: to ‘chopinise’. “If someone employed a bizarre or daring 
metaphor, if they modified quite arbitrarily the meaning of words, 
or drew from them some new significance, then they ‘chopinised’ ”. 
Similarly a writer was said to ‘chopinise’ when “‘he was tortured by 
suffering in his work, when a terrible cry escaped from his soul, or 
when he joined together his hands in the most humble and silent 
of prayers”’.™? 

When Przybyszewski returned to Poland in 1goo his extra- 
ordinary influence continued: here too he became the idol of the 
young writers and artists. His home was the artistic centre of the 
country, his literary-musical evenings were famous. All discussion 
revolved around the music and personality of Chopin whose spirit 
was ever present. Przybyszewski 


played in a state of drunkenness, interpreting in his own way the 
Preludes, Nocturnes and Mazurkas. . . There was in the music a 
profound sense of his nationality, the rhythm of the Polish passion 
for the dance, but veiled by a characteristically Polish melancholy. 


The music continued far into the night. On occasion the pianist 
would be joined by a violinist and together they would play folk 
music and music of the Polish liturgy. But also there were moments of 
complete silence: 


9 Cf. Kierkegaard: ‘‘A poet is an unhappy being whose heart is torn by secret suffer- 
ings, but whose lips are so strangely formed that when the cries and sighs escape them, 
they sound like beautiful music’’. 

10 ‘Memoirs’, Vol. I, p. 103. Cf. Rilke on Dehmel in his ‘Letters to a Young Poet’: 
‘‘His poetic power is great, strong as an instinct. It has rhythms of its own, savage 
rhythms. It gushes out as from a rock . . . his world is one of drunkenness, of uncer- 
tainty . . . it is full of anguish, adultery and disorder” (23 April 1903). 

11 Dehmel, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 104. 
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Przybyszewski stopped playing . . . His eyes were open wide, 
staring into space as though he were able to see something there 
far off in the distance, haunted by a vision that was escaping from 
him. Suddenly he bent forward, lowered his head, leant against the 
piano and struck the keys with tremendous force." 


All those who heard him were impressed and astounded by 
Przybyszewski’s violent and uncontrolled manner of playing. From 
what he himself tells us we know that his playing was not governed 
by any academic rules nor by any objective controls. It was rather 
the passion and the fervour of his interpretations that were so com- 
pelling to his hearers: 


As for us, his technical deficiencies did not disturb us. All the 
unexpected wrong notes, the brutality, the sudden fortissimos and 
the eccentric changes of rhythm, all had their basis in a song so 
tragic that it tore the soul.*3 


Przybyszewski’s second important essay on Chopin, ‘In Honour 
of the Master’, was published for the first time in November 1899." 
The primary purpose of the essay was to show how profoundly 
Chopin’s music was the true expression of the Polish people. His 
Polish ancestry “had so moulded Chopin’s being that it pre- 
conditioned the form in which all succeeding impressions were to be 
cast”. In their original meaning words did not serve primitive man 
as precise descriptions of things or states, but were the natural 
resultants of “‘prolonged cries of astonishment, fear or desire’’. 
Sensations were expressed directly. Through constant repetition, 
however, these spontaneous cries lost their primitive character and 
became symbols. There occurred a break between words and sound. 
But in time sound, that is music, also lost its original immediacy and 
it too became symbol. It is a characteristic of the true artist that he is 
able to restore to words and to sound their original spontaneity and 
intensity. In Poland two artists have succeeded in achieving this very 
intensity of expression, the poet Mickiewicz and the composer 
Chopin. In Chopin “even the most imperceptible manifestations of 
the spirit are translated into their corresponding musical equiva- 
lents”. The sensations of light, colour, taste, smell and touch all 
become sound. But this is not merely representation. Whereas 
Wagner would depict quite objectively the characters of his heroes 
in his music, what Chopin expresses is the purely subjective, “for he 
had within himself the entire world, all its melancholy and its 

12 Z. Debicki, quoted in Herman, op. cit., p. 374. 


13 Boy Zelenski, quoted in Herman, op. cit., p. 358. 
14 In the review Zyicie. Reprinted in the volume ‘Auf den Wegen der Seele’. 
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suffering’’. Similarly, while Liszt and Brahms were content to give 
in their work a general expression to sensations seen from the 
outside, in Chopin these sensations are experienced as sound a priori. 

There follows a recapitulation of certain of the ideas presented 
in the earlier essay. In the world of Chopin all impressions are 
transformed into a form of nostalgia, but a nostalgia that contains 
within itself a furious passion, extreme agony and a desire to escape 
from oneself into the dream world of semi-consciousness. Sudden 
changes of mood are combined with an extraordinary feeling of 
weariness, but always there is the hope of ultimate deliverance. The 
sudden savage chord in the sostenuto of the B minor scherzo is the 
direct expression of a deep despair, of suffering and of prayer. 
But “‘it is no longer music, it is a naked cry direct from the soul”’. 
In the closing years of his life Chopin’s vision became ever more 
profound, and in the Polonaise in F# minor, the sonata in Bp minor 
and the Barcarolle his forms of expression attained gigantic 
proportions. Not only are all these works dominated by the spirit 
of the Polish landscape and people, but they are full of the inspira- 
tion of one who, “present at Golgotha, has sat at the foot of the 
cross on which was stretched the whole of humanity’’. Few artists 
have discovered within themselves the means to uncover a little 
of the great mystery of being, but Chopin was one of these. In his 
music—as in the poetry of Mickiewicz—there is to be found a 
penetrating insight into the fundamental nature of the Polish 
people, and here too there is revealed something of the “vast sea of 
the human spirit”. 

“*Przybyszewski had need of despair, that despair which for him 
seemed to permeate the Mazurkas of Chopin, and without which for 
him art had no meaning.’”’*5 The work of Chopin was not only the 
perfect expression of the spirit of the Polish people, but of the very 
essence of art itself. As a result of his own interpretation of the 
personality of the composer as revealed in his music, he discovered 
an esthetic which both formed the basis of his own creative work 
and was in complete accord with the spirit of his own time. The 
art of the closing years of the nineteenth century was predominantly 
an art of disintegration; but there were to be found in this same 
disintegration the seeds of a new and vital artistic movement. The 
ideal sought by the young writers, artists and musicians was the 
immediate, spontaneous expression of sensations without reference 
to any formal disciplines. This ideal Przybyszewski had himself 
found to be present in the work of Chopin, and in demonstrating 


15 Zelenski, quoted in Herman, op. cit., p. 358. 
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this to his German and Polish disciples by means of his playing, he 
made his own unique contribution to the foundation of the ‘expres- 
sionist’ movement in art and literature. 

Several of his own works testify to his personal debt to the music 
of his compatriot: the novel “Toten Messe’ (1893) bears on the title 
page the inscription “Polonaise in F $ minor, Op. 44, Fr. Chopin”, 
while ‘De Profundis’ (1895) has the inscription “Sonata, Op. 35 in 
Bb minor, Fr. Chopin”. Others too were directly influenced by the 
work of Chopin through the interpretations of Przybyszewski; 
Richard Dehmel openly acknowledged that his poem ‘Verwandlung 
der Venus’ owed much to the inspiration of Przybyszewski and 
Chopin. Most of Przybyszewski’s ideas were not new. Novalis had 
written of an art of intoxication, and both Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche had prepared the way for the establishment of new prin- 
ciples; but Przybyszewski lived these principles in his writings, 
in his piano-playing and in his life. 

Perhaps few interpreters have understood the genius of Chopin 
with as much insight and sympathy as André Gide, who could say 
in conversation with Charles du Bos “that more than anyone else 
Chopin had taught him his technique as an artist”. In their 
respective views on the nature of art and creation no doubt Gide and 
Przybyszewski would find little in common, and yet for both the 
music of Chopin represented an ideal. The actual ideal might be 
different, but perhaps Przybyszewski would agree with Gide that 
“what I love and what I praise him for is that through and beyond 
his sadness he nevertheless attains joy; it is because the joy in him is 
dominant. (Nietzsche knew this very well)’’.* 


16 André Gide, ‘Notes on Chopin’, p. 30. 











EARLY KEYBOARD MUSIC ON THE 
GRAMOPHONE 


By Peter Le Huray 


TEN years or so ago the recorded repertory of keyboard music did 
not go back much before 1700. Since then a great deal of earlier 
music has been added to the catalogues. There are still many gaps 
to fill, but we are now able to follow in some detail the history of 
keyboard music from the earliest times. The instruments that 
chiefly concern us are the harpsichord, the spinet or virginals, the 
organ and its smaller companion the chamber organ. All and 
many more besides are to be heard on Vox DL 362, to all intents 
and purposes a short history of the keyboard in sound. Many of the 
instruments here come from the valuable Belle Skinner collection 
at Holyoke, Massachusetts; they are well recorded though indif- 
ferently played. Several excellent recordings are now available of 
interesting seventeenth- and eighteenth-century church organs. 
There is a fine Telefunken series (special order only, unfortunately) 
of ‘Oberschwabische Barockorgeln’; six 7-inch E.P.s have appeared 
so far, numbered UV 166-7, 177-8 and 216-7. Philips have done 
much the same with the help of E. Power Biggs, on ABL 3066, 3110 
and 3182, though the area they cover is much wider; again the 
quality of sound is most exciting. And HMV have produced four 
most attractive records—one (7EP 7082) of the sixteenth-century 
organ at St. Laurens, Alkmaar, played by Germani, one (DLP 1053) 
of the very much larger baroque organ there, and two of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century English organs (CLP 1212 and 7EP 7051). 

And now from instruments to music and to the earliest known 
source, the Robertsbridge Codex, which is thought to date from the 
first quarter of the fourteenth century. Scholars still dispute its 
origin; some claim that it is English, others prefer to think that it 
was written in Italy, and no one has explained satisfactorily why 
it is notated in a German system of tablature. Thurston Dart 
opens his recital of ‘Early English Keyboard Music’ (Oiseau Lyre, 
OL 50075) with part of an anonymous estampie from it. Little of 
the original dance form is reflected in this interesting composition, 
which, for its date, is remarkably conservative in style; it is in two 
parts throughout and these move either in parallel fifths or in hocket. 

A small quantity of keyboard music has also come to light in a 
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number of other fourteenth- and some early fifteenth-century sources 
both in England and in Italy. But the first significant group of 
sources dates from the second half of the fifteenth century and is 
German in origin. One of the principal ways in which composers 
developed instrumental forms and idioms at this time (as indeed 
in later times) was to elaborate and adapt pre-existent musical 
material. Plainsong melodies, dance tunes, popular songs, polyphonic 
motets, chansons and ostinato figures—all were found suitable for 
the purpose. The first two keyboard pieces in HMV’s ‘History of 
Music in Sound’ (HLPS 7) illustrate this well, for both are based 
upon folksong canti firmi. Conrad Paumann’s ‘Mit ganczem Willen’ 
is a charming example of the kind of music that was being written 
in Germany in 1450 or thereabouts. It is fairly simple in texture 
though, of course, much more complex than the estampie. Apart from 
one or two rather swift scale passages it could easily have been sung; 
it is more or less in three parts throughout and covers a span of 
little more than two octaves. The second piece is by Johann Buchner, 
who flourished at the beginning of the sixteenth century. During the 
fifty years that separate the two, great advances were made in 
instrumental design and these were paralleled by very considerable 
developments in keyboard technique. Buchner’s ‘Es gieng ein 
Mann’ looks in transcription like some elaborate eighteenth-century 
chorale prelude; above the folksong cantus firmus, slightly embellished 
in the pedals, are three highly florid strands of counterpoint and 
here and there are short but very deliberate points of imitation. It is 
altogether a remarkable piece. 

During the early years of the sixteenth century Italian composers 
began to outstrip their German contemporaries. The first Italian 
who is known to us is the elder Cavazzoni (Marco Antonio) who was 
born about 1480. He was followed by a number of distinguished 
musicians including his son Girolamo, Jacques Buus, Adrian 
Willaert and Claudio Merulo, who did much to develop the ricercar— 
the motet-like precursor of the fugue—and the free forms, such as the 
toccata, prelude and fantasia. None of their music, however, has 
as yet been recorded. Happily, the equally important though some- 
what later English school is well represented in the catalogues. 
The Mulliner Book is the most valuable of the early sources; Denis 
Stevens has edited it for ‘Musica Britannica’ and Susi Jeans has 
recorded Redford’s plainsong fantasy ‘O Lux on the faburden’ 
from it (HLPS 7).. In comparison with Italian music of the same 
period this piece is somewhat antiquated in style. It represents a 
type of composition that was very popular in England during the 
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first half of the century and it was often used as a vehicle for technical 
display. Thurston Dart plays music by Redford’s contemporary, 
Newman, and his immediate successors, Robert White, Blitheman 
and Tallis, on OL 50075 (see also above). This is the first of four discs 
that Oiseau Lyre have devoted to early English keyboard music 
and it takes the form of a general review of the period c. 1325-¢.1750. 
Mr. Dart uses the three main families of keyboard instrument— 
the organ, the harpsichord and the clavichord—and plays a pleasing 
selection of pieces in a variety of different styles—plainsong fantasies 
and ostinato variations by White, Blitheman and Tallis, a fancy by 
Gibbons, dances by Bull, Gibbons, Hooper and Johnson, a short 
miniature by Farnaby, corants by Blow and ‘The Prince of 
Denmark’s March’ (alias “Trumpet Voluntary’) by Jeremiah Clarke. 
Which music to play on what instrument is a thorny problem and 
little help is to be had from contemporary sources. Obviously dance 
music would not have been played in church and it is unlikely that 
the more staid and ponderous plainsong forms would have appealed 
to harpsichordists and virginalists. But no nice distinctions seem to 
have been made between harpsichords, virginals and clavichords, 
and it is more than likely that pavans, galliards and the like were 
played on the chamber organ, a very popular instrument, by all 
accounts, in seventeenth-century England. 

The second disc in Oiseau Lyre’s enterprising series (OL 50076) 
starts at the very peak of English keyboard music. Side one is devoted 
to pieces by William Byrd, including three of his most attractive 
pairs of pavans and galliards; the rhythms of the second galliard— 
No. 5 in the 1926 reprint of ‘My Lady Neville’s Book’—make maiiy 
of the present-day attempts at off-beat rhythm sound childishly 
simple. It is a pity, though, that Mr. Dart did not include one of 
Byrd’s great sets of variations, for as it stands the selection of music 
is not entirely representative. On the other side are pieces by 
Tomkins, a prolific and at times, one suspects, a rather uncritical 
composer, whose complete keyboard works have been published in 
the fifth volume of ‘Musica Britannica’. The choice of music here is 
excellent, from the vigorous and masculine ‘Worcester Brawls’ 
to the very beautiful and melancholy variations upon ‘What if a day’. 
The third disc consists of music by Orlando Gibbons and Giles 
Farnaby. The two composers offset each other admirably: Gibbons, 
the famous organist of Westminster Abbey, Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, virginalist and privy organist to the King: Farnaby, a 
comparatively humble figure, a member of the London Guild of 
Joiners and in all probability a musical instrument maker. Gibbons 
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delighted in extended instrumental forms, in preludes, fantasias and 
variations; Farnaby preferred to write small Schumannesque pieces 
to which he would give such imaginative titles as ‘Giles Farnaby, his 
Dreame’ or ‘His Toye’ or ‘His Reste’. 

Finally from this period Thurston Dart has recorded music by 
John Bull (OL 30130), a virtuoso performer and composer who, 
like Liszt some two hundred years later, greatly advanced the bounds 
of keyboard technique. Mr. Dart begins with a setting of ‘Een 
Kindeken is uns geboren’ probably dating from Bull’s later years in 
Antwerp, and plays during the course of the recital a prelude, three 
fantasies, two settings of ‘Salve Regina’, a ‘Vexilla Regis’ and two 
more Dutch pieces, one based upon ‘Laet uns mit Herten reyne’ 
and the other upon a theme by Jan Pieterszoon Sweelinck. The 
Sweelinck fantasy leads us very conveniently back across the Channel; 
but before we go mention must be made of three other interesting 
discs, Decca L.XT 2975-6 and Archive Production AP 13026. The 
Decca records take the form of an anthology of late Elizabethan and 
early Jacobean keyboard music played by Elizabeth Goble (virginals 
and harpsichord), Geraint Jones (organ) and Thurston Dart 
(harpsichord). On AP 13026 Fritz Neumeyer (harpsichord) plays 
music by Byrd; the two main works are both in variation form, the 
‘Praeludium fantasia Fortunum’ and the ostinato variations “The 
Bells’, and they form a useful supplement to the Oiseau Lyre and 
Decca records. 

It is difficult to say how much Sweelinck owed to the English 
virginalists. English scholars, one suspects, are inclined to overplay 
the point. John Bull did indeed spend the last fifteen years of his 
life in the Low Countries; Sweelinck certainly knew a great deal of 
music by his English contemporaries and he even wrote variations 
on English tunes. But we tend to forget that he was older than most 
of the great Elizabethans. And although he made use of techniques 
which we now think of as characteristically English he developed 
them with a logic and thoroughness that were foreign to our native 
musicians. A recital of his music has been recorded on Vox PL 9270; 
the recitalist, Helmer Elsner, uses a harpsichord throughout and 
on this account the choice of music is in two instances arguable. 
The toccatas, the ‘Balletto del Granduca’ and the secular variations 
‘Est-ce-Mars?’, ‘Von der Fortuna’ and ‘Mein junges Leben’ 
undoubtedly go well on the instrument but the two fantasias demand 
at least a chamber organ. The ‘Mein junges Leben’ variations turn 
up again on three other records: on HMV ALP 1518 together with 
pieces by Frescobaldi, Froberger, Francois Couperin and Rameau 
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(an admirable recital by Kirkpatrick), on Philips ABL 3066 (one 
of the organ discs mentioned at the beginning of this survey) and on 
HMYV 7EP 7082, in the company of ‘Laet ons met herte Reijne’ and 
Bull’s Sweelinck fantasy (see also above). On ABL 3066 E. Power 
Biggs also plays a toccata in A minor, the ‘Balletto del Granduca’ 
and variations upon ‘Unter den Linden grune’. 

Sweelinck was renowned throughout Europe as a teacher; 
indeed, so many German students went to him for instruction that 
he was in time nicknamed the maker of German organists. His most 
famous pupil was Samuel Scheidt, whose three-volume “Tabulatura 
Nova’ of 1624 marks the beginning of a new era in the history of 
German keyboard music. Archive Production have issued a splendid 
12-inch LP from the “Tabulatura’ giving us an excellent conspectus 
of the composer’s work; there are two pieces based on chorales— 
‘Da Jesus an dem Kreuze stund’ and ‘Ich ruf zu dir’—a prelude on 
‘Christe qui lux’, a Kyrie and two instructional pieces, ‘Modus 
ludendi pleno Organo pedaliter’ and ‘Modus pleno Organo 
pedaliter’. Like his elder contemporary Michael Praetorius, Scheidt 
chose to build his musical forms out of firmly wrought fugal points 
and long, slowly moving canti firmi. The instrument used for the 
recording—the Praetorius organ in the Great Hall at Freiburg 
University—is an exact copy of one built by the Compenius family 
with whom Scheidt was closely acquainted and is tuned to a mean- 
tone system of temperament. The quality both of recording and of 
performance is excellent. 

The Italian music of this period is of a rather different character. 
As has been pointed out, a very live tradition of instrumental com- 
position had already been established in Italy by the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. This culminated in the work of Girolamo 
Frescobaldi (1583-1643) who was for much of his life organist of 
St. Peter’s, Rome. By all accounts he was a virtuoso of the first order; 
it is said that an audience of over 30,000 gathered to hear him on 
his first appearance at St. Peter’s, and no small wonder, for no organ 
music of the time could equal his in breadth of form or power of 
imagination. Fortunately much of it has been recorded. Edward 
Muller plays a well-chosen recital of liturgical toccatas, canzonas 
and secular toccatas on the Old Italian organ of the Silver Chapel, 
Innsbruck (Archive Production AP 13045). Sandra dalla Libera uses 
the Tamburini organ of the ‘Pia Casa dei Poveri’ Institute, Trieste, 
to play a longer recital of liturgical and secular pieces; the idea here 
was to illustrate every aspect of the composer’s work, but both 
building and instrument are too large to do full justice to the smaller 
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secular morsels—the ‘Capriccio pastorale’ and the exquisite 
Gagliarda No. 3—or to the impressive set of variations on ‘La 
Frescobalda’. ‘The most satisfactory recital from every point of view— 
aptness of presentation, vitality of performance and fidelity of sound 
—is to be found on Vanguard PLV 7027. For the first side Gustav 
Leonhardt plays liturgical pieces, plus a canzona and a ricercar, 
on the organ of the Hofkirche, Innsbruck; for the second he changes 
to a harpsichord, on which he plays a toccata, ‘Cento partite sopra 
Passacaglia’, a capriccio and the ‘Partita sopra l’aria ‘La Moniche’’’. 

The south German composer Johann Froberger studied with 
Frescobaldi in Rome from 1637 until 1641. He made important 
advances in all fields of composition; his canzone and ricercare are 
far more tightly knit than their Italian models; his toccatas, much 
admired by Bach, are more adventurous, both formally and 
harmonically (see for instance the toccata which Kirkpatrick has 
recorded on ALP 1518). His keyboard suites were the first of their 
kind in Germany and they show how greatly he had profited from 
a study of the early seventeenth-century French lutenists. And his 
well-known variation suite, ‘Auf die Mayerin’ (on EPA 37008) 
well illustrates how skilfully he fused the French, German and 
Italian styles into a personal and arresting style of his own. The 
latter half of the century is of especial importance in the history of 
German keyboard music. Well over thirty composers are known to 
us and a great deal of their work has survived. For convenience 
we may consider them in three groups. The southern group, headed 
by Froberger, is represented by Johann Kaspar Kerll and his two 
pupils Pachelbel and Murschhauser. Kerll’s canzona on Telefunken 
UV 217 is built, as are many of Froberger’s, upon a single subject 
and one variant; it is in fact a two-section fugue in all but name. 
Three toccatas by Murschhauser on UV 217 make one keen to hear 
more of this minor composer’s work; the second, on the twelfth 
tone, is particularly attractive. Chorale preludes by Pachelbel are 
to be heard on Philips ABL 3110, and Telefunken UV 216, 177 and 
187, toccatas on ABL 3110 and UV 187, and a chaconne on 
ALP 1518. In every case the quality of the recording is very good 
indeed. 

In contrast, the organ music of the north German composers is 
very angular and rugged. Very nearly two sides of Philips’s ‘The 
Art of the Organ’ (ABL 3110 and 3066) are devoted to Buxtehude’s 
music, which can be very exciting when played, as it is here, upon 
the right kind of instrument. Also very strongly recommended are 
Hans Heintze’s recital on Archive Production APM 14076, and a 
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recital by Finn Videro on HMV ALPC4 (special order). Three 
preludes and fugues and a choral fantasia by Buxtehude’s compatriot, 
Nicholas Bruhns, occupy one side of Archive APM 10481; the 
organist is again Hans Heintze, who is to my mind one of the most 
musical and intelligent players recording for any company today. 
The mid-Germans are numerically the strongest of all. Though there 
are no Buxtehudes or Pachelbels among them several comparatively 
unknown composers wrote music of great charm and vitality. My 
particular favourite is Georg Boehm, a miniaturist certainly, but 
one who possessed a delightful sense of humour and an almost 
French feeling for harmonic and instrumental colour. His complete 
organ works, save a comparatively dull prelude and fugue in G 
minor and one or two small chorale preludes, have been recorded 
by Heintze on APM 14043; in this form they would, I believe, 


interest even the most hardened opponents of seventeenth-century . 
German organ music. French influences also leavened the work of 


J. K. Fischer, whose ‘Ricercar pro Festis Paschalibus, super ‘“‘Christ 
ist erstanden”’ is to be heard on UV 188, and Georg Muffat, 
whose D minor toccata is on UV 187. Unfortunately very little of 
the French music that these composers admired is to be found in the 
catalogues. The complete keyboard works of Francois Couperin 
have been recorded by Oiseau Lyre, it is true, but these lie just 
outside the bounds of our survey. This leaves us only three short 
pieces by Lebégue, Dandrieu and Raison in the HMV ‘History of 
Music in Sound’ (HLP 15)—all that we have to remind us of the 
prolific and very interesting school of French organist composers 
that flourished during the later half of the seventeenth century. 
We have, too, the complete keyboard works of Louis Couperin on 
OL 50145, which consist of some separate dance movements for 
harpsichord and some very odd carillon pieces played here (quite 
wrongly) on the Notre Dame organ. In England at this time Italian 
music was openly vying with the French. In Purcell’s suites or 
‘lessons’ for the harpsichord it was the French style that won. All 
eight are well recorded on Argo RG82-3 together with a further 
four synthetic suites assembled by Thurston Dart from separate 


dance movements. The organ music, which makes a very poor — 


showing indeed against the French and German music of the period, 
is to be found on HMV 7EP 7051 (Voluntaries in G and C and a 
Verse in F) and on HMV CLP 1a1e2 (a Voluntary on the Old 
Hundredth). This last record also contains organ music by Blow and 
Locke, and there is more of Locke’s prickly, dissonant counterpoint 
on Oiseau Lyre OL 50130. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Sonata in the Baroque Era. By William S. Newman. pp. xvi + 447. 
(University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill; Oxford University 
Press, London, 1959, 63s.) 


Though this book in no way belies its title, most of the inferences we 
might draw from that title prove to be wrong. For example, the echo of 
Bukofzer alone leads us to expect a study proceeding from a unified view 
of the thorough-bass period. Bukofzer did not regard himself as a specialist 
in the music of that age, but his approach was comprehensive enough for 
him to develop valid criteria of style criticism. Dr. Newman is also not a 
baroque specialist ; as he makes clear at the outset, sonatas are his speciality 
—of whatever size, shape or period. Indeed, this volume is but the first 
in a series which will extend the record up to the present day. This 
preoccupation with one musical genre rather than with the style of one 
period inevitably leaves its mark on the writing; and the isolationist 
policy which confines the discussion is particularly unhealthy in a field 
where interactions (e.g. with parallel forms like fantasia, canzona and 
suite, with vocal styles like the be/ canto manner, and with orchestral 
concerto practices) are so important. However, this criticism proves to 
be founded on a second wrong assumption—that the author will trace 
the development of sonata practices during the baroque period. Dr. 
Newman is (rightly but perhaps excessively) at pains to stress that he 
rejects that evolutionary view of the sonata which measures every example 
by the standards of the classical period. Even so, the volte-face by which 
he substitutes a purely semantic approach, a painstaking documentation 
of every work labelled ‘sonata’, is scarcely more enlightened if we are to 
regard his work as a contribution to musical history rather than an 
elaborate check-list. Fortunately, as we shall see, he is compelled, in his 
general chapters at least, to relax his principles so far as to set up Corelli 
as a norm (and thus, in effect, an evolutionary pointer). 

Having established the essential nature of the book as a catalogue 
raisonné of works of the thorough-bass period entitled ‘sonata’, we might 
leap to a third assumption, that the author had engaged widely in 
primary research on the great collections of baroque sonatas still too little 
known. This is perhaps the least justifiable assumption—there is a great 
need for the book which is simply a collecting house for innumerable 
other men’s research—but it is prompted by the lengthy and faintly 
unctuous preamble on the diverse problems of the research worker. We 
are given a complete résumé of the stages by which the book reached its 
present form, and of the various articles by its author which preceded it. 
(This fetish of comprehensiveness also mars the main part of the book 
when it leads to entries of a largely conjectural nature for some obscure 
composers.) If we recognize that Dr. Newman’s work has been mainly at 
the secondary stage of combing Denkmdler, periodicals and dissertations, 
then we must immediately acknowledge. that.it-has.been.an-enermous 
undertaking, achieved with exemplary..attention to detail_and,se-far as 
one can check, remarkable accuracy. Those entries which incorporate 
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his own research (e.g. Albinoni and Marcello) have an enthusiastically 
informative note, and he has obviously been the inspiration for the several 
degree theses from his own university on which he draws. 

The opening chapters discuss general matters, seeking first to establish 
the meanings given to the term ‘sonata’ in this period. Here there is an 
excellent summary of contemporary evidence, giving so clear a picture 
of the mixed and often flatly contradictory terminology of the seventeenth 
century that one may almost sympathize with the author in restricting 
his terms of reference to the one label. At the same time it is obvious that 
his decision must exclude numerous works of considerable significance 
in the development of basic sonata types which retain older titles, and 
include trivia that have nothing beyond a title in common with those 
types. Less evidence could be assembled for the chapter on the uses of 
sonatas, but Newman usefully emphasizes that the easy chiesa-camera 
distinction is frequently inapplicable, not merely due to Corelli’s familiar 
cross-hatching but often to an intention to satisfy both needs simul- 
taneously. A chapter on the main centres of sonata writing establishes 
the geographical basis of Part II of the book, and adds a valuable note on 
publications and some impressive statistics (7,500 sonatas from the 300 
composers represented here). The following chapter on instruments and 
settings coins some new terminology (like ‘melo/bass’ and ‘multivoice’) 
which justifies itself later, and the remarks on the variety of ensembles 
which might perform a work ought to be compulsory reading for our too 
stereotyped revivalists. On the other hand, ornamentation demands more 
than a paragraph, and an opportunity to quote parallel texts might well 
have been made, to include not only the Roger edition of Corelli’s Op. 5 
but also Veracini’s Dissertazioni and Geminiani’s revision of his Op. 1. 
Similarly, as well as Geminiani’s conversion of solo sonata into trio sonata 
(p. 323) it would have been illuminating to have compared solo and trio 
versions of T. A. Vitali’s Op. 1 (p. 147); from the example in the ‘Histori- 
cal Anthology of Music’ (No. 263) it seems inconceivable that this trans- 
formation consisted merely in the addition of a second violin part. 
Though we cannot expect a detailed survey of the contrasted violin styles 
of the dominating figures, some account of the development of figuration 
might have been attempted. 

It is in the final chapter of Part I, on structures, that Dr. Newman 
sets up the Corellian standard, and a complete Joachim-Chrysander is an 
almost essential companion here. As he has already claimed that “Corelli 
standardized and internationalized the Italian sonata almost single- 
handedly”, this account forms a reasonable point of departure; but he 
unduly simplifies matters in characterizing as “rarer and special cases” 
formal procedures which do not obviously relate to Corelli’s. (This is 
particularly so in Germany and England, where indigenous traits were 
not only strong but consistent; a more generous treatment of these, 
either at this point or in the introductory sections to the music of those 
countries, would have given a more rounded picture.) It has long been 
obvious that an analytical attitude derived from the additive principles 
of classical form must founder when applied to baroque music, and 
Dr. Newman’s recognition of the extremes he calls ‘“‘motivic play’”’ and 
“phrase grouping” makes a good start to his attempt “‘to observe musical 
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form in action . . . a generative process determined by its materials’’. If 
the rest of the chapter does not quite fulfil this hope, it does at least extract 
principles which have a wide application. A few points call for comment. 
What further conditions determine our describing the familiar slow/quick- 
fugal pair as a French overture? Is it not better to regard the patchwork 
textures in earlier sonatas as essential components of one movement, since 
such composite pieces were so often followed by dance suites? Clearly, 
Corelli recognized this canzona-derived type as a unity; see e.g. Op. 3, 
No. 12 and the concerto Op. 6, No. 2. Though he warns the reader against 
assuming largo to mean slow, Newman describes sonatas like Op. 1, 
Nos. 6 and 12 as having successive slow movements, and finds noteworthy 
the allegro subtitle on the sarabande of Op. 4, No. 8 (cf. Op. 4, No. 7 
and Op. 6, No. 12). We may accept the general thesis concerning similar 
incipits as a unifying factor, but at least one of his examples (p. 372, 
Francoeur) may strain our credulity. Dr. Newman describes Corelli’s 
phrase structure as escaping “‘the tyranny of the bar-line’’ (my italics) ; 
as it happens, the example he cites, a corrente (Op. 2, No. 2), has the typical 
3/4-3/2 ambivalence, but what his analysis points out is Corelli’s escape 
from the stereotyped phrase-length, which is most often achieved within the 
tyranny of the bar-line’s regular stress. 

Part II examines the work of sonata composers in Italy, Germany, 
England, Holland and France, subdividing each section chronologically. 
This inventory assembles a vast amount of detailed information that 
could otherwise be obtained only with great labour, and it will un- 
doubtedly prove a guidebook to many researchers. Since it is clearly they, 
rather than the general reader, who will refer to this section, and since 
there is no attempt to give a connected account of stylistic development, 
much space would have been saved (and the need avoided for ‘elegant 
variation’ in presentation) if the preliminary details of life and works had 
been tabulated; at times they make confusing reading, particularly when 
the author calculates percentages (see e.g., p. 165, on Albinoni). A more 
serious point: when so many of the editions cited are extant in only one 
or two copies and many of the manuscripts are unique, their present 
location, whenever known, ought to have been noted. The inaccuracies that 
can creep into such a source list may be daunting, but a list like Meyer’s (in 
‘Die mehrstimmige Spielmusik’ is still often a useful starting point, and Dr. 
Newman must have the material for far more comprehensive references. 

Only random points can be singled out from this second part. Though 
the early pages of the Italian section would be better for a more determined 
musical (as opposed to semantic) distinction between ‘canzona’ and 
‘sonata’, most of the later ground has been well prepared in the general 
discussion of Part I. We may wonder whether the scordatura and double- 
stops of Marini’s Op. 8 were ‘Germanisms’ in 1626, when no examples 
by a German composer are cited before Kindermann (c. 1640). The most 
accessible reprint of Merula, ‘La Vesconta’ in the ‘Historical Anthology’ 
(No. 210), is not mentioned, though Wasielewski’s and Einstein’s tran- 
scriptions are. Newman deplores the lack of a full study of Legrenzi’s 
instrumental music, yet he must be well equipped either to undertake 
it or at least to give us here a fuller treatment of so distinguished a 
craftsman’s work. Composers of comparable stature in the next period like 
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Albinoni, Vivaldi and Marcello are given lengthy and perceptive essays, 
and our interest is aroused by well chosen quotations from lesser men like 
Pietro degli Antoni and Bernardino della Ciaja. In general, however, one 
might complain that too many music examples are allotted to the com- 
paratively familiar figures. 

As I have suggested above, some structural formulas limited to the 
German or English schools are still widespread enough to merit discussion. 
For example, seventeenth-century German sonatas rely heavily on a 
bi-thematic courante type (expounded separately, then fused in double 
counterpoint), or on monothematic first movements with gradually 
intensifying countersubjects; a third type begins with long successive 
solos and progressively disintegrates their motivic material, and even a 
characteristically German ending formula can be found. Meyer’s dis- 
tinction between Rosenmiiller’s cantabile sensuality and Weckmann’s 
mechanized polyphony is mentioned but might well have been expanded 
into a useful standard of reference. The strictures on Schmelzer’s handling 
of big forms (p. 216) are, in my experience, unjust. Though the English 
debt to the fantasia is noted, the importance of extended-division practice 
is an almost equally significant factor in the earliest sonatas. A fuller 
examination of precursors would have been valuable here, referring to 
such extraordinary works as Coperario’s near-sonatas in ‘Musica 
Britannica’, Vol. IX, nos. 98-103, and the whole tradition of fantasia- 
plus-suite could have been traced. On later German sonatas Newman 
succeeds in the hazardous task of setting Bach and Handel in a true 
perspective, and his judgments of the lesser men inspire confidence. 
Purcell is handled less certainly, and one is glad to point out that the 
study of his possible Italian models (especially Colista), whose absence 
Newman regards as a stigma on English scholarship, has now been 
supplied (by Michael Tilmouth in Music @ Letters, Vol. XL, No. 2). 
The minor English eighteenth-century composers are given their due, 
and the remarks on Boyce’s trio sonatas should help to revive interest in 
a fine set known only by a couple of examples in poor reprints. The 
Netherlands chapter is very short; too little of Scherlk’s output (most of it 
in England) has been examined, and nothing of ‘Hacquart (overrated 
by Meyer), while the Italian Locatelli overshadows all native effort. 
The quotations from Couperin’s prefaces add to the point of the French 
chapter, but again a more generous introduction, with a clearer 
definition of French style as it affected the sonata, would have clarified 
later issues. 

If we except the failure to give precise references for contemporary 
editions and manuscripts, the documentation is excellent, a large biblio- 
graphy of catalogues, collected editions, theses and articles being con- 
stantly referred to by a simple system of abbreviations. Unfortunately the 
*British Union Catalogue of Music’ was completed too late to be included, 
except in an occasional footnote. Sometimes there is an uncertainty of 
aim: the general level of the book should preclude the explanations of the 
musical practice of St. Mark’s, Venice. The total impression, however, 
is of a formidable mass of material reduced to an order which will lighten 
the preliminary work of others and reveals many a historical gap worthy 
of closer investigation. P. A. E. 
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The Harpsichord and Clavchord. By Raymond Russell. pp. 208; pl. 103. 
(Faber & Faber, London, 1959, £5 5s.) 


Nine chapters, eighteen appendices, more than a hundred half-tone 
plates, several diagrams, a rich bibliography and a hand-list of the 
principal collections; these make nonsense of the author’s too modest 
description of his book as “an introductory survey”. From first-hand 
knowledge of hundreds of instruments, matured over a period of many 
years, Mr. Russell has written a study as important as it is weighty. The 
development of the instruments and their makers in each country is 
reviewed from the earliest times until their renaissance some eighty 
years ago, and every keyboardist will find he is given a great deal to 
think about. Several makers may also find some refreshing ideas. 

The author stresses, for instance, that 16 ft. stops were (for all practical 
purposes) utterly unknown to the harpsichord composers. of the baroque 
period; that early makers unanimously considered that lightly-built 
instruments would produce the best tone; that the word ‘virginal’ was a 
generic term for all kinds of keyboard instruments, so that it is mere 
presumption to restrict virginal music to one-manual rectangular instru- 
ments; that the second manual was introduced not to provide greater 
variety of tone, but simply to facilitate transposition; that a very wide 
variety of pitch was used by early makers; and so on. The half-tone 
plates, like the book itself, are splendidly clear and beautifully printed; 
they illuminate every detail of harpsichord-making, and they are among 
the best I have seen in any book on the history of musical instruments. 

Some traces remain of the protracted gestation and birth of the book. 
Occasionally statements are repeated from one chapter to another, by 
inadvertence rather than by design, and once or twice the phrasing could 
be tautened. In the second edition—which is bound to come, for the book 
is so good—perhaps the author will also give us a fuller treatment of one 
or two topics. For instance, I should have liked him to say rather more 
about the history of harpsichord cases. Over the centuries the packing- 
cases in which the instruments were put for safety became more and more 
embellished, and they gradually became integral parts of the instruments 
themselves. But this process led to several absurdities of design. It accounts 
for such functionally useless features as, for instance, the ugly square-cut 
cheek-pieces seen on most eighteenth-century instruments (the 1769 
Taskin of pl. 48, or the magnificent 1755 Kirckmann of pl. 66), as well 
as on many modern ones. The Bolognese harpsichord of 1521 (pl. 5) shows 
clearly that these cheek-pieces, like the hinged lid itself, are examples of 
astonishing conservatism rather than of clear thought about design. The 
same is true of the front flap and coved lid of many seventeenth-century 
virginals (for instance, the 1668 Keene of pl. 57) ; for all the charm of their 
tempera paintings, these unhandy features merely reproduce the outward 
aspect of the stout cases in which the commercially-minded Ruckers 
family packed their export models. They serve no musical purpose whatso- 
ever. Once this clear difference between instrument and case has been 
grasped (violin-makers have never been fooled by it), the way is open 
for modern makers to think out all these problems afresh, having regard 
to the flexibility permitted them by first-rate electronic amplification of 
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sound, the need for portability, the understandable desire for cheapness, 
and the minimizing of possible accidents or damage to fine cabinet-work. 
The researches of various foreign scholars (in particular, of Francois 
Lesure and his Parisian colleagues) may enable some of the gaps in the 
history of French instrument-making to be filled. Thus the maker called 
‘Pampes’ (p. 55) who supplied Louis XIV with instruments in 1671 is 
possibly to be identified with the ‘Pieter Pampus’ of Amsterdam who 
took out a patent for mechanical instruments in 1626 (Galpin Society 
Journal, XI, p. 65: this study, too recently published for Mr. Russell to 
have been able to make use of it, also includes some supplementary 
information about the English makers, Deacons and Norgate). More 
about the ingenious Mr. Longfellow of Pembroke College may be found 
in Ketton-Cremer’s biography of Thomas Gray. “Terzian’ (p. 83) would 
be preferable as “Tierce’—a rank commonly included in the cornett stop 
found in so many English organs of the eighteenth century. But these are 
tiny details, of the kind any reader of Mr. Russell’s book would want to 
suggest, in simple gratitude and in an attempt to restore his mental 
equilibrium after receiving so much enlightenment, so agreeably 
presented. T. D. 


Le Sonate per pianoforte di Muzio Clementi. By Riccardo Allorto. pp. 147. 
‘Historiae Musicae Cultores’ Biblioteca, XII. (Olschki, Florence, 


1959, L.3.000.) 


In the first section of this exhaustive, well-documented study, “The 
Itinerary of Clementi’s Sonatas’, Signor Allorto discusses each of the 
sonatas, or sets of sonatas, in chronological sequence of composition. 
As he goes along he surveys the growth of Clementi’s pianistic and formal 
styles, noting the influences to which he was submitted and those which 
he in turn exerted upon other composers. Notable events in Clementi’s 
career are mentioned in the text only when they bear upon the type and 
style of his compositions, but a very useful ‘Chronological Prospectus 
of Clementi’s Life’ is printed at the end of the book, before the 
bibliography. Signor Allorto considers that Clementi’s removal from Rome 
to England in 1766 at the age of fourteen made little difference to his 
youthful style of composition, for “the English artistic atmosphere was 
impregnated with Italian music, supplied by Italian musicians, in Italian 
forms and types. As is well known, from about 1730 London was a centre 
of Italian musical life which could compete victoriously with the majority 
of our cities and courts.” Not until Clementi’s journeys to Paris in 1780 
and Vienna in 1781 did he begin to benefit from wider contacts. 

Distinguishing features of Clementi’s style to which the author draws 
particular attention, and which he illustrates with music examples, are 
his preoccupation with the formal aspects of the sonata, his rhythmic 
flexibility, his re-introduction of the linear style into keyboard writing, 
his predilection for serrated outlines in thematic material, and for deriving 
the second subject of a movement, melodically and rhythmically, from the 
principal subject. In connection with the last-named proclivity, Signor 
Allorto suggests that it is in this avoidance of contrast, thematically and 
in point of expression, that Clementi differs most strongly from Beethoven. 
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Clementi, he says, “generally remains on the threshold of the drama, and 
although the two composers made use of many of the same devices of 
composition, the Bonn master gave himself up to carving groups of 
statuary, whereas the Roman pianist preferred to express himself in 
bas-relief.’’ Nevertheless, he concedes that the passionate sonata in F 
minor (Op. 13, No. 6), written at the time of Clementi’s love-affair with 
Marie Imbert Colomés, is ‘‘a drama in three brief acts, which anticipates 
by some twenty years the epoch of confessions at the piano.” He writes 
with glowing enthusiasm of this sonata, and of others, such as the F¥ 
minor, Op. 25, and ‘Didone abbandonata’, Op. 50, which are highlights 
in Clementi’s production; but he is sharply critical of those sonatas 
wherein “‘facility of craftsmanship took the place of inspiration and of 
inner compulsion, which were deliberately left in abeyance. . . . The 
sonatas between Op. 14 and 23 manifest few signs of the stylistic originality 
which had made Clementi, after Haydn and Mozart, the ‘third man’ 
of pre-Beethovenian classicism.” The sonata in Ep, Op. 46, dedicated to 
Kalkbrenner, he stigmatizes as “would-be grandiose in design, but in 
effect, tediously prolix.”’ 

The many sonatas with accompaniment for other instruments which 
Clementi wrote to meet the inescapable demands of pupils and amateurs 
are considered by Signor Allorto to form part of the composer’s educational 
task. When he comes to discuss the sonatinas he states that “‘there was no 
opposition, nor even dissociation, between the two worlds of art and of 
technical execution—that of the sonata and that of the ‘method’. Between 
the two poles a zone of common territory extended in which the sonata 
was often an exercise, and studies and exercises were evolved according 
to the models and formulae exploited in the sonatas. . . . The form, the 
spirit, the concrete medium of language are so closely allied that, after 
the success which crowned the publication of the sonatinas, Op. 36, it 
was possible for Clementi to play an innocent joke upon his devoted 
public by printing as the sonatinas of Op. 37 and Op. 38 the sonatas 
with accompaniment for violin and flute which he had published twenty 
years earlier in London as Op. 4.” Here Signor Allorto makes the fascina- 
ting suggestion that a modern editor might re-arrange as solo sonatinas 
for educational-recreative purposes some more of the Clementi sonatas 
with instrumental accompaniment “‘which combine simplicity of discourse 
with charm and easy serenity.”” Clementi’s other types of piano music— 
toccatas, fugues, caprices and studies—are also referred to as ancillary 
to his production of sonatas. His first two symphonies (Op. 18) find their 
way into the discussion, too, as having been composed “possibly in an 
attempt to overcome those limitations of fancy which fettered his piano- 
writing in imitating an orchestral discourse. But we remain convinced that 
Clementi’s best, most faithful and obedient orchestra was always the 
keyboard of his piano.” 

During the course of the ‘Itinerary’ Signor Allorto records his 
discovery of evidence, additional to that already furnished by Ralph 
Kirkpatrick in his ‘Domenico Scarlatti’, that Clementi was innocent of 
the charge often brought against him of printing twelve of Scarlatti’s 
sonatas as his own. A photographic reproduction of the title-page of an 
edition by Preston of Clementi’s sonata in F# minor, on which is advertised 
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‘Scarlatti’s Chefs d’ceuvre selected by Muzio Clementi’, is one of the two 
illustrations in the book. Signor Allorto also corrects the statement made 
by Adolf Stauch (in ‘Muzio Clementis Klavier-Sonaten im Verhiltnis zu 
den Sonaten von Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven’), that Beethoven’s 
first ‘scherzo’ type of sonata-movement (in Op. 2, 1796) preceded by two 
years those in Clementi’s Op. 25. In point of fact, Clementi’s were 
published in 1794 and can therefore claim the priority. Among other 
items of interest is the quotation, in an extended footnote, of the whole 
of the poem-dialogue which Antonio Fogazzaro wrote as an ‘interpreta- 
tion’ of the slow movement of Clementi’s sonata in F# minor. And during 
the discussion of Clementi’s only programmatic sonata, ‘Didone 
abbandonata’, Op. 50, we learn that this work had an early predecessor 
in one of Tartini’s sonatas for violin and continuo, Op. 1, No. 10, in 
G minor, which bore the title ‘Didone abbandonata’ and whose three 
movements were each prefaced by an appropriate extract from 
Metastasio’s tragedy. 

The thematic catalogue, which Signor Allorto does not claim to be 
definitive, is nevertheless a monument of industry and learning which 
must have entailed an immense amount of research. The entry for each 
opus comprises, in the following order, the full title and the publisher 
of the original edition; incipits of the first movements of every sonata in 
the respective opus; the tempo indications, keys and time-signatures of 
their other movements; details of contemporary editions; alternative 
opus numbers, and the names of the principal modern editions. (From 
among these Signor Allorto omits the Universal Edition, inclusion of 
which would have enabled him to fill in some gaps in his list, such as the 
second caprice of Op. 47 and four of the sonatas for piano duet from Op. 3, 
6 and 14.) Wherever possible, the location of the autograph and a 
discography are also given. Such a vast collection of information certainly 
deserved to have been presented in a manner more nearly commensurate 
with its usefulness, as well as with greater consideration for the reader. 
The whole bulk of the material is printed continuously, and as in many 
cases the entry for each opus is so copious as to extend over several pages, 
it often occurs that the title-heading stands isolated at the foot of a page 
while all the succeeding details are spread over the ensuing pages without 
any indication of their source. If one wishes to refer at random to any 
specific opus, one may happen on a page containing a string of incipits 
with no means of identification until one turns the pages backwards to 
discover to which opus they belong. The printing of the relevant opus 
number in the margin of every page of the catalogue would have obviated 
all this hunting hither and thither. Moreover, the book has no index— 
beyond the brief table of section-titles. It is difficult to derive full profit 
from reading it until one has made at least a skeleton index of the 
catalogue, for easy reference to the text. Is this not expecting rather much 
from the reader—even from the most enthusiastic Clementian ? 

But the catalogue is a tremendous advance upon the one given by 
Paribeni in his ‘Muzio Clementi nella vita e nell’ arte’ (1921), and it is 
especially helpful in providing a standard of reference for opus numbering, 
which in modern collections of the sonatas often differs from that given 
in the original and early editions. There are some misprints in the 
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catalogue (as elsewhere), the most unfortunate being the printing of 
Op. 23 as Op. 22 (on p. 108)—an opus about which Signor Allorto 
writes fully and perceptively on pp. 34-36. Altogether, this is a most 
valuable and stimulating contribution to Clementi studies. Seasoned 
Clementians may find that it will give them new points of view and send 
them back to renew acquaintance with the works themselves. To others, 
for whom Clementi is possibly only the composer of the sonatinas and the 
‘Gradus’, it may well come as a revelation and serve as a prelude to 
exciting discoveries at the keyboard. Signor Allorto’s vivid and delightful 
literary style and the excellent printing of the text and the music examples 
greatly enhance the enjoyment of reading the whole book. K. D. 


Orpheus at Eighty. By Vincent Sheean. pp. 372. (Cassell, London, 1959, 
25s.) 


No composer (Wagner always excepted) has left more abundant 
documentary material for his biographers to work on than Giuseppe 
Verdi. Careful in his professional business, he entered in a letter-book 
his transactions with his publishers, his librettists and the managements 
of opera-houses, and a good deal else besides. His more private correspond- 
ence with such friends as Countess Maffei, Count Arrivabene, Maria 
Waldmann (the Amneris in ‘Aida’) and, most important of all, his 
discussions with Arrigo Boito about the librettos of ‘Otello’ and ‘Falstaff’ 
have survived in large measure. There is also the voluminous corres- 
pondence of Giuseppina Verdi, which often throws an independent 
light upon her great husband. 

It is on this mass of first-hand evidence, with obvious help from Carlo 
Gatti’s “Verdi’—the full-length Italian version, not the potted American 
translation issued here some time ago—that Vincent Sheean has 
constructed his book. An enthusiastic opera-goer and a keen historian 
of nineteenth-century Italy, he is singularly well equipped to place Verdi 
in his social, political and artistic environment. No previous biographer, 
indeed, has delved so deep into Verdi’s relations with Cavour, Garibaldi 
and the other leaders of the Risorgimento, or dealt so fully with the influence 
of the political movement on the composer’s work. The plan of the book is, 
if not novel, unusual in a biography. Borrowing a device from fiction, 
Mr. Sheean begins, not at the beginning, but at the very end of Verdi’s 
career, with the first production at La Scala of ‘Falstaff’ in 1893, when 
Verdi was in his eightieth year—whence the title of his book. From this 
point in time he imagines Verdi casting his mind back to his relations 
with Milan and its principal theatre since his arrival there as an aspirant 
for entry into the Conservatorio more than sixty years before. 

So, too, in the second chapter we begin with the production in Rome 
of the same opera a few weeks later and are taken back through the years 
to the days of ‘La battaglia di Legnano’, the most overtly patriotic of 
Verdi’s operas, produced at the Teatro Argentina in the critical year of 
1849, when Italian patriotism was on the boil and Charles Albert seemed 
about to achieve the independence and unification of the country that 
was won a decade later by his son, Victor Emmanuel. From Rome 
‘Falstaff’ proceeded to Paris, and there the old man ruminates, in our 
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company, upon his life with Giuseppina Strepponi, with whom he first 
lived openly at Passy, and on his weary struggles with the inadequacies 
of the Opéra. St. Petersburg and ‘La forza del destino’ fit in neatly here, 
since the Imperial Opera was a succursale of the Parisian one. From Paris 
it is natural to pass, in Giuseppina’s company, to Sant’ Agata, the villa 
near Busseto, where Verdi with the instinctive love of the peasant for the 
environment of his childhood, made his home. Here Verdi’s obstinate 
refusal to make Giuseppina his wife (though there was no legal obstacle) 
until some years after they settled at Sant’ Agata is one of the few 
discreditable actions in the life of a singularly lovable, if often ‘bearish’, 
man. It caused, naturally enough, in the 1850’s, great offence to the 
neighbourhood and, what is worse, great pain to the father of Verdi's 
first wife and the man to whom he owed his start in life as a musician. 

It seems clear, however (and this is not brought out by Mr. Sheean), 
that it was Giuseppina who most objected to legalizing her union with 
Verdi on some grounds of conscience which are worthy of respect, if 
hardly valid. She had been the mistress of Merelli, the manager of the 
Scala Theatre, and had borne him a child. A religious woman, she felt at 
first she could not become Verdi’s wife, and it was only when the position 
became really absurd, no couple being so evidently ‘happily married’, 
that she consented to the ceremony in a distant village church that gave 
legality to her title of ‘Signora Verdi’. There was, incidentally, the con- 
sideration that, as a prominent personality in the public life of the new 
Kingdom of Italy, it was awkward for Verdi to be accompanied by a 
lady who was not his wife. 

Mr. Sheean’s final chapter takes us, by way of a study of Verdi’s 
relations with Arrigo Boito and Franco Faccio (the conductor of the first 
performances of ‘Falstaff’), back full circle to the end of Verdi’s long 
career. It is an ingenious scheme, and so far as digesting the great mass of 
material goes and presenting it interestingly, Mr. Sheean has been very 
successful. His method demanded, however, more literary skill than he 
seems to possess. He is often repetitive not only of information—we are 
told over and over again about Verdi’s name being scribbled on walls to 
spell out Vittorio Emmanuele Re’ d’ Jtalia—but also in the use of certain 
phrases. ‘Aside from’, meaning loosely either ‘besides’ or ‘except’, some- 
times occurs at the beginning of sentence after sentence until the reader— 
this reader, at any rate—could scream with irritation. And there are 
lapses into rhetoric that land the author into inaccuracy or misjudgment. 
Although it is true that Verdi composed no new opera between ‘Aida’ and 
‘Otello’, it is untrue to describe as “‘sixteen years away from wretched 
grease paint and fustian . . . sixteen years of rubber boots and radishes” 
a period during which Verdi revised, and supervised the production at 
the Scala, of ‘Simon Boccanegra’ and ‘Don Carlo’. Nor is it really accurate 
to describe the libretto of ‘Un ballo in maschera’, whatever we may 
think of the Bostonian setting forced on Verdi by the censor, as a “farrago 
of nonsense’’—an expression that might be aptly applied to the description 
of Auguste Cavour’s uniform as “bullet-ridden” or the love-duet in 
‘Otello’ as “‘inspissatedly Italian”. And I take leave, on the evidence of 
her humane and broad-minded attitude to the ‘Strelitz scandal’, to 
question Mr. Sheean’s typically American view that “Queen Victoria 
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would have been shocked and indignant, if Queen Margherita had 
received Verdi's wife’. 

Mr. Sheean makes no pretence of any thorough study of Verdi’s 
music, and what he has to say about it is mostly conventional and some- 
times inaccurate. He takes the old-fashioned view of the early operas, 
none of which, he says, “can stand on its feet to-day’’, in the face of 
successful revivals during the past thirty years of ‘Nabucco’ and ‘Macbeth’, 
which contains one or two scenes that are among the finest Verdi ever 
wrote. He also speaks of ‘Don Carlos’ as being rarely performed. Nor is it 
true to say that “‘to this very day” the music of Palestrina is ‘‘seldom 
heard even in the greatest musical capitals, such as Milan and Vienna, 
and never anywhere else’. Confidence in his musical knowledge and 
judgment is further shaken by such things as his reference to ‘O sommo 
Carlo’ as the finale of ‘Ernani’, which in its context can hardly be a slip 
of the pen, and to “the contra-bassoon interlude in the fourth act of 
‘Otello’ ’. This presumably means the passage for double-basses before 
Otello’s entrance. It is hardly an ‘interlude’, and only a very careless 
score-reader would misunderstand the direction ‘Contrabassi’, and only a 
very careless listener could confuse the sound of the two instruments. 
There are also some mistakes in the Italian quotations in the text. Still, 
the book makes no pretensions to being a critical study of Verdi; and as a 
biography it has a good deal to commend it, especially in its treatment 
of the composer’s social and political environment. D. H. 


Acoustique Musicale. pp. 259. ‘Colloques Internationaux du Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique’, Vol. LX XXIV. (Editions du 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris, 1959, 3,400 fr.) 


This volume collects together 25 technical papers given at an inter- 
national conference on musical acoustics held in Marseilles in May 1958. 
Great Britain was represented by Professor E. G. Richardson of the 
University of Durham, whose writings on acoustics are well-known to 
musicians. Discussion centred round two main topics: (a) problems 
relating to musical scales, and (b) the physics of string and wind instru- 
ments. A wealth of new experimental material is now recorded and some 
attempt made to relate it to the theory and practice of music. 

Professor Canac, director of the conference, points out in a foreword 
that the various contributions on musical scales constitute an admirable 
survey of their evolution from the earliest times; scales inspired largely 
by mathematical and physical considerations are contrasted with those 
that have emerged from intangible factors connected with musical 
practice, some of which are due to personal feelings or to circumstances 
in time. Of course the problem of what is the most acceptable step-by-step 
structure of the musical scale is one that has been, and always will be, 
with us; indeed it may present itself in a more intense form in the near 
future in view of the rapid development of electronic music. Temperament 
itself is a thorny topic whether we regard it musically or mathematically. 
What we mean by consonance, what tolerances are allowable in the value 
of the pitch ratio of intervals before consonance becomes dissonance, and 
what constitutes a concord are phenomena that have both physical and 
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psychological implications. While all these matters were discussed fully 
from the musical and physical points of view, Professor Fritz Winckel 
of the Technical University of Berlin entered into the influence of psycho- 
physiological factors on the sensation of consonance-dissonance. 

Musicians are as a rule very sceptical where so-called scientific facts 
about music are concerned. They are well aware that such facts can be 
far removed from the core of the music. It is gratifying, therefore, to note 
that in the discussion of the division of the octave into tonal steps, Professor 
Tanner, himself a contributor to the conference, reminded his listeners 
that it is not for the scientist to tell the musician what he should do, but 
on the contrary, as in all the sciences, that the scientist should take the 
physical phenomena as he finds them and then try to discover the 
underlying laws or provide an explanation for their occurrence. 

In the section dealing with the mode of action of various musical 
instruments discussion is based upon results arising from the measurement 
of the acoustic spectrum of the instrument in question. It is well-known 
that the quality or timbre of a musical sound depends upon the relative 
strengths of its fundamental tone and its overtones—octave, twelfth, 
fifteenth, seventeenth, nineteenth, etc. When these are shown in a 
diagram with the relative strengths of the overtones represented by the 
lengths of straight lines we have an acoustic spectrum. To a high degree 
the origin of the overtones may now be explained even if it cannot be 
crystallized into a simple formula, but this in itself does not account for the 
full musical effect of an instrument. Most acousticians now believe that 
the vibrating parts, e.g. strings, air column, reed of an instrument, do 
not provide the complete expression of the musical quality that we enjoy 
when we hear the instrument played and that somehow the body of the 
instrument itself makes an over-all contribution through what has now 
come to be called the ‘formant’. Thus it is said that a Stradivarius violin 
differs from a cheap modern fiddle because its formant includes character- 
istic high pitches not available in the formant of the modern instrument. 
Many of the experimental observations reported at the conference throw 
new light, and incidentally confirmation, on the formant theory and 
constitute a valuable addition to our knowledge of the function and 
behaviour of musical instruments. 

Then again, Professor Richardson, in his paper, discusses a topical 
question when he describes the setting-up of transient tones in brass 
instruments with a cup mouth-piece. These tones constitute another 
factor affecting the tonal effect of a musical instrument and derive from 
the way in which the tone starts; thus the flute has a characteristic ‘piff’, 
the piano a ‘ping’ due to the hammer striking the string, and the violin 
the ‘scrape’ of the bow. Professor Richardson gives an analysis of the 
functioning of brass instruments, explaining such effects as stridency and 
the blending of brass with strings and reeds. It is convenient to refer here 
to a very interesting discussion which took place in February 1959 at a 
meeting of the acoustics group of the Physical Society held, not inaptly, 
at the Royal Academy of Music, London. The question was posed: “Of 
what use is acoustics to the musician ?”? As might be expected, no simple 
answer to the question was forthcoming: indeed, one speaker dared to 
remind the audience that “most musicians got on quite happily without 
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studying acoustics’. It became clear however during the discussion that 
the acoustician can be of assistance to the musician by improving instru- 
ments and controlling the conditions under which they are called upon 
to function, thus reducing the external barriers between the musician 
and his self-expression. The Marseilles conference volume shows in a 
splendid way the acoustician in the service of the musician. Furthermore, 
as Professor Canac says in concluding his foreword, “‘the acousticians 
have much work before them.” H. L. 


Francis Poulenc. By Henri Hell. Translated and introduced by Edward 
Lockspeiser. pp. xx + 118. (Calder, London, 1959, 21s.) 


“In the golden decline of our musical civilization, Francis Poulenc is 
one of the most endearing survivals.” It is with these words that 
Mr. Lockspeiser introduces the subject of this little biography, thereby 
stressing very aptly the uniqueness of Poulenc’s position in contemporary 
music. What is unique about him, as Mr. Lockspeiser goes on to remark, 
is of course “‘his allegiance to nineteenth-century harmony” at a time 
when most of his contemporaries, not only in France but in almost every 
country, have adopted atonal or serialist techniques. The early works of 
Poulenc, however, were anything but nineteenth-century (e.g. ‘Le Besti- 
aire’ or ‘Mouvements perpetuels’), and I think Mr. Lockspeiser is 
mistaken when he suggests that it was the ““Massenet strain” in Debussy 
that Poulenc most admired. In fact M. Hell, a few pages later says just 
the opposite: 

It was at the age of eight that he first heard a work by Debussy, the Danses 
sacrées et profanes [the title is wrongly printed in the text with the two adjectives in 
the singular] for harp and string orchestra, by which he was immediately overcome: 
the attraction it had for him was in the suggestion of wrong notes. His one desire 
was to be able to find for himself the intriguing chords of the ninth in this work at 
the piano. Once awakened, this passion for Debussy was steadily to develop. 

However, the fact remains that as Poulenc matured his music did become 
progressively more ‘traditional’, the ‘Dialogues des Carmélites’ for 
example, his most recent major work, being almost startlingly diatonic. 

M. Hell takes us chronologically through Poulenc’s works, rightly 
stressing the importance of the songs and of the religious music, in which 
Poulenc reveals the serious side of his character (which he inherited from 
his father who came of a fervently Catholic provincial family) and which, 
fundamentally, is no less characteristic of the man and the musician than 
is the frivolous, ‘Parigot’ strain in him which can be traced to his Parisian, 
but very musical, mother. Not the least interesting part of the book is 
the section devoted to the composer’s literary affinities, which attracted 
him to such poets as Mallarmé, Apollinaire, Eluard and Aragon who, 
together with Louise de Vilmorin, supplied him with most of the texts 
he has set to music. He has written over a hundred songs, which M. Hell 
considers 


the most significant department of his work. An instinctive feeling for the human voice, 
together with an acute sense of musical prosody, underlie this inspired output . . . 
One can say no more than that Poulenc writes for voices with the mastery disp!ayed 
by Barték in his writing for strings. 


The book is illustrated with some amusing photographs and line 
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drawings by Picasso and Jean Cocteau, and includes a useful catalogue 
of works and a discography. The translation on the whole reads well, 
but there is one howler which should have been detected in proof. The 
translator is quoting a phrase of Cocteau’s in ‘Le Coq et |’Arlequin’ 
comparing Satie’s orchestra to “un orphéon chargé de réve” (a kind of 
inspired village band), but by an unfortunate slip of the pen, confusing 
orphéon with orphelin, says that Cocteau speaks of Satie as an “orphan 


of music, his mind open to dreams . . .” To be so described would, 
I fancy, have caused the “bon maitre d’Arcueil” considerable amusement, 
R. H. M. 


Stravinsky. By Robert Siohan. pp. 18g. (Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1959.) 


This is the twelfth and latest in the series entitled ‘Solféges’ and con- 
sisting of monographs on composers past and present under the general 
editorship of Francois-Régis Bastide. These little books are attractively 
produced and presented, with a wealth of well-chosen illustrations; a 
chronological table showing the salient dates and events in the com- 
poser’s career and indicating in parallel columns the achievements of his 
contemporaries, not only in music, but in other spheres of art; and last, 
but not least, a critical annotated discography. 

The author is himself a teacher at the Paris Conservatoire and a 
composer of repute; moreover, he writes well and clearly, and in this 
little volume has succeeded in presenting an overall picture of Stravinsky 
from his earliest ‘Russian’ to his latest ‘serial’ period. His comments are 
always intelligent and to the point, and his admiration for the master 
by no means blinds his critical judgment or prevents him from putting 
his finger on what he considers to be his major mistakes or miscalcula- 
tions, among which he includes ‘Mavra’ and, rather surprisingly, 
‘Oedipus Rex’, , 

an extremely curious work which on the one hand resembles opera in so far as it has 

scenery and costumes indicating the time and place of the action; but which, on the 

other hand, turns its back on these live conceptions of time and place by borrowing 
from oratorioacharacter who isnot really acharacter at all—namely, the narrator ... 
who in this way represents the intrusion of modernity into the very heart of 
antiquity—an anachronism from which most authors would have recoiled. 
Aptly enough, the writer establishes a parallel between the way in which 
Stravinsky evokes Sophocles via Handel and the procedure adopted by 
Picasso at about the same time when he was marking his “return to 
antiquity by Greek-type faces and nudes afflicted with gigantism”’. 

M. Siohan differentiates very clearly between the various phases of 
the composer’s evolution, and attributes his decision round about 1920 
to renounce his ‘Russian’ affinities and sources of inspiration in favour of 
a new style, which he was determined should be in the direct line of 
Western musical tradition, classical and universal, to his perhaps reluctant 
acceptance of the fact that his severance from his native soil was in any 
case now a fait accompli. Additional factors were the association with 
Diaghilev, which brought him his first big successes and made him an 
international figure, the ambiance of Paris, and his friendship with artists 
like Cocteau and Picasso. All this led to his repudiation of the Russian 
Nationalists, the ‘Mighty Handful’, and doubtless explains his attachment 
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to Tchaikovsky, the most ‘European’ of all the great Russians, which 
otherwise would seem difficult to account for in view of the great diver- 
gency between their respective esthetics. 

Throughout the book the author concentrates—rightly, I think, in 
a work intended for general consumption—on the esthetic, rather than 
the technical, characteristics of Stravinsky’s output, and demonstrates 
very convincingly the fundamental unity that runs like a thread through 
all the phases of this most Protean of composers. No composer, in the last 
resort, says M. Siohan, can be considered apart from his music, for the 
very good reason that his music is a part of himself; and he compares the 
multiple aspects of one and the same immense genius to the thousand 
incarnations of the Buddha: 

In each of them is a Stravinsky who may appear to us at one moment great, at 
another less great; now near, now far away; sometimes obscure, sometimes full of 
light; but in each of them we never fail to find always Igor Stravinsky. 

Within its limitations this little book can be commended as a very useful 
introduction to a more detailed study. R. H. M. 


Henry Purcell (1659-1695): Essays on his Music. Ed. by Imogen Holst. 
pp. 136. (Oxford University Press, 1959, 18s.) 


The dust-cover tells us that Miss Holst has assembled a “‘distinguished 
group of contributors”. Unfortunately distinction is not everything. 
A book of this kind ought to have a common purpose and a single aim. 
One has the impression that Miss Holst first collected her contributors 
and then asked them what they would like to write about. If this is so, 
the lack of any consistent plan is hardly surprising. Musicology rubs 
shoulders with magazine articles. Eric Walter White contributes a 
scholarly essay on the sources for ‘Dido and Aeneas’: Nigel Fortune and 
Franklin Zimmerman provide a useful hand-list of Purcell’s autographs. 
Beside these substantial offerings Peter Pears’s appreciation of the songs, 
attractively written though it is, seems rather thin: it is a pity he gives no 
evidence for his suggestion that Purcell used minor keys for joy. Michael 
Tippett, who appears to think that Schiitz and Purcell were contempor- 
aries, has very little to say about the composer and devotes himself 
mainly to ‘Hamlet’ and T. S. Eliot. Benjamin Britten’s contribution is 
entitled ‘On realizing the continuo in Purcell’s songs’, but in fact it is all 
about Mr. Britten’s own versions. This apologia is not very convincing. 
Like so many other people today Mr. Britten seems to suffer from the 
delusion that something must always be going on in the keyboard accom- 
paniment. The truth is that what Purcell’s songs need more than anything 
else is fine singing. Given that, the simplest form of accompaniment is 
perfectly adequate, provided it is in the style of the period. The editor, 
who writes on Nahum Tate but actually does little more than tell us what 
a wonderful work ‘Dido and Aeneas’ is, also refers to the ‘legend’ that 
the score of the opera in the Nanki Music Library was at one time locked 
up in a cellar at Baltimore. Is this a legend? A determined attempt was 
made to sell at least part of the Nanki collection in America, and I was 
assured that it was in fact at Baltimore when I was in Washington in 1954. 

A.W 
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The Collected Correspondence and London Notebooks of Joesph Haydn. By 
H. C. Robbins Landon. pp. xxix + 367. (Barrie & Rockliff, London, 


1959, 63s.) 


It has often been remarked that the telephone has killed the art of 
letter-writing. Whether that is so or not, it is probably true that relatively 
few people keep letters nowadays, apart from official correspondence 
which is filed as a matter of course; and this makes it difficult for us to 
understand why so much should have survived from the past. What 
possessed Mozart and his family to treasure those voluminous com- 
munications that passed between them? Why should anyone bother to 
keep a note from Beethoven which merely says ‘“‘I can’t come today but 
will call on you tomorrow’? In Mozart’s case no one is likely to grumble 
at this lavish hoarding. There never was a man who revealed himself 
more vividly in correspondence. The sententiousness, the stream of gossip, 
the bawdy jokes, the serious concern for things that matter—all this tells 
us more than any biographer could hope to. Haydn is not in the same 
class as a letter-writer, perhaps because he disliked putting pen to paper. 
Apart from the letters to Maria von Genzinger there are very few to 
intimate friends. Perhaps it is just as well that there are none to his wife. 
He seems to have detested her heartily: she “‘is always in a foul humour”, 
he writes in 1793. No doubt he had good reason; but it is a pity we have 
no means of knowing her point of view. One has a suspicion that life 
with Haydn was not too easy, particularly for a woman who took no 
interest in music; and the climate of Esterhaz was probably enough to sour 
anyone’s temper. 

Haydn himself was quite capable of being acid: there is certainly 
nothing in his letters to support the legend that he was a jolly man. 
“IT am quite well’’, he writes to Luigia Polzelli from London, “but am 
almost always in an ‘English humour’, that is, depressed”. As the years 
go by there is a note of fretfulness—an increasing habit of referring to the 
cares of old age. This is the Haydn that we know from Résler’s portrait 
of 1799, where the eyes have a curious and affecting melancholy. But 
whatever his own worries may have been, there is no doubt that his 
younger contemporaries loved him. And he was consistently loyal to 
them. Pleyel was brought over to London as a rival by the organizers of 
the Professional Concert, but Haydn felt no resentment. “‘Pleyel’s pre- 
sumption is sharply criticized”, he writes, “but I love him just the same”. 
Ten years later he wrote to him in Paris: “Love your old Haydn, who 
was always your friend, and always will be”. There is also his unstinted 
admiration for Mozart, his championship of Beethoven, and his readiness 
to write testimonials for young men in whom he saw promise. 

The notebooks in which Haydn jotted down his impressions of London 
make very curious reading. Apart from Mrs. Schroeter’s passionate 
letters, of which he made copies, the entries are mainly concerned with 
trivialities. English weather seems to have been no better then than it is 
now: “On 5th Dec. [1791] the fog was so thick that you could have 
spread it on bread”. The custom of standing for the ‘Hallelujah’ chorus 
was obviously well established in Haydn’s time: ‘““Madam Mara was 
hissed at Oxford because she did not rise from her seat’. Sometimes he 
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got his information about English customs muddled. It would be interest- 
ing to know who led him to believe that “‘on 5th Nov. the boys celebrate 
the day on which the Guys set the town on fire’. Mrs. Schroeter’s letters 
are fascinating, and rather touching. Haydn obviously meant a great 
deal to her. What did she mean to him? We shall probably never know. 
The evidence of his letters to other women suggests that he never gave his 
whole heart to any woman. 

Mr. Robbins Landon has given us an excellent edition, not over- 
loaded with commentary but supplying sufficient information to enable 
us to identify the people and the works mentioned. A large number of 
the letters in this volume have never been printed before, and of those 
which have appeared several were known only in an incomplete or 
inaccurate form. Students of performance practice in Haydn’s time will 
be particularly interested in his detailed notes on the interpretation of 
his ‘Applausus’ cantata (most of this letter had already been printed in 
Haas’s ‘Auffiihrungspraxis’). There is also an illuminating confirmation 
of Sigismund Neukomm’s assertion that he had written accompaniments 
for a large number of the Scottish songs assigned to Haydn by George 
Thomson. Mr. Robbins Landon prints for the first time a short note from 
Haydn to Neukomm, asking him ‘“‘to do the enclosed two Songs as soon 
as possible”. If his suggestion that “many of the Scottish Songs which 
Thomson published under Haydn’s name are in fact compositions of 
various pupils” is correct, there,is a certain irony in Haydn’s pious 
observation to Thomson: “I flatter myself that with this work I shall go 
on living in Scotland many years after my death’’. 5. A. W. 


The Symphonies of Sibelius. By Simon Parmet. Translated by Kingsley A. 
Hart. pp. xviii + 169. (Cassell, London, 1959, 21s.) 


This is almost two books in one. First there is Parmet the conductor 
and confidant of Sibelius, writing for conductors and for those who know 
the symphonies well. Secondly, there is Parmet the musician, throwing 
out random observations, based on the works in question but applicable 
to music as a whole. After an introduction dealing briefly with Sibelius’s 
life and more fully with his position as a nationalist composer and an 
artist in world society, the eight chapters are each devoted to one sym- 
phony, the last dealing with the mysterious eighth which has not so far 
made its appearance. The book ends with the author’s apology for follow- 
ing his loyalty to the music rather than to the man: Sibelius was for a long 
time unenthusiastic about the attempt to penetrate the secrets of his 
technique. 

Parmet the conductor and interpreter predominates in the later 
chapters. As Sibelius breaks with classical and romantic tradition, so his 
work needs more detailed explanation. This culminates in the detailed 
tracing of a ‘kernel motive’ throughout the sixth symphony, and a further 
analysis of the single movement which constitutes the seventh. An interest- 
ing diversion in this chapter is concerned with the substitution of the name 
‘Symphony’ for the earlier title ‘Fantasia Sinfonica’. The conclusion 
reached, after a rather repetitive argument, is that a spirit of defiance, 
coupled with a lack of any other suitable term, forced Sibelius to use the 
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name, despite its illogicality. For the general reader much of this aspect 
of the book is unimportant. The use of reference letters and page numbers 
in the score will aid the student, as will the suggestions on how to beat 
certain rhythmic patterns (Chapter III) and the ‘reconstructions’ of 
phrases into their logical bar-lines; but those who wish to use the book 
for other than reference purposes may well pay more attention to the 
diversions on music as a whole. — 

These diversions are to be found mostly in .the early chapters. Here, 
since the symphonies follow traditional lines, Parmet is more concerned 
with the music than with the technique of its construction. Chapter I 
has a discussion of the relation between the Finnish language and the 
equivalent lack of up-beat patterns in Sibelius’s music, and this hint of 
the characteristic national quality is carried further in Chapter VI by a 
diversion on the Dorian mode and its suggestion of a folk element. In 
Chapter II there is a particularly valuable observation on the difference 
between volume and intensity. Mr. Parmet suggests an experiment with 
a gramophone: a quiet passage with the volume turned up gives an 
impression of nearness, but is still quiet, while a forte passage with the 
volume turned down sounds distant, but still forte. Chapter III also has 
its diversion. After noting the fermata in the first and second movements 
of the third symphony, he points to the difference between the pause 
which may be reconstructed orthographically, giving it a number of 
beats related to the metrical scheme of its context, and the ‘ametrical’ 
pause which intentionally upsets the pattern. 

The book is far more than a work of reference. The conductor and the 
student will find it invaluable, but it has much to offer to the general 
reader, whether he knows the symphonies or not. G. M. P. 


Ehe sie verklingen: alte deutsche Volksweisen vom Béhmerwald bis zur Wolga. 
By Johannes Kiinzig. pp. 80 (with 4 gramophone records and 
24 illustrations). (Herder & Co., Freiburg i.Br., 1958.) 


As its title announces, this book records old German folksongs from 
the Bohemian Forest to the Volga “‘ehe sie verklingen” or before their 
sound can be no longer heard. Indeed, the view that the rapid spread of 
literacy, along with standardized entertainment, may well put an end to 
the last vestiges of oral folksong is a sad truism that impels much of 
today’s field work. The present book endeavours to preserve a significant 
sample of German songs outside the political borders of Germany. Four 
gramophone discs at 45 r.p.m. record 34 songs. The verbal texts are 
printed on pp. 58-76 and Walter Salmen, author of a monograph on the 
‘Lochamer Liederbuch’, discusses the melodies on pp. 77-80. It seems 
unfortunate that the melodies are not reproduced, but they are fairly 
simple and easy to perceive and the editors have chosen well in an 
endeavour to supplement from far away the songs recorded in Germany 

roper. 
* The first group of love-songs contains what appears to be a fairly 
recent melody, the charming ‘Als der Wachter auf der Gasse geht’. It 
belongs to the category of the alba, so popular from the time of the 
Minnesinger to Brangane’s ‘Einsam wachet’. On the other hand we find, 
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under the heading of epic songs (No. 17), “Bie vrie ischt auf de Meerarin’. 
This song is in the dialect of Gottschee, linguistically a small German 
island not far from the Adriatic town of Fiume. The inhabitants of 
Gottschee are said to have left their native Bavaria in the fourteenth 
century, and both the content of this song, related to the medieval 
Gudrun saga, and the melody sound ancient; it is, in fact, the editors’ 
belief that the melody may date from the fourteenth century. (The first 
line of the text may be translated ‘How early rises the washer-woman 
from the sea’.) 

Both vocal and instrumental renditions have an authentic ring. 
Among the latter we may single out the Dudelsackweisen (bagpipe tunes). 
Certainly only a gramophone recording, not musical notation, could 
catch these nuances. The book is simple, popular and attractive, and 
contains valuable material for the collector of folksong. F. W. S. 


Orgelbewegung und Historismus, ed. by Walter Supper. pp. 120. (Merse- 
burger, Berlin, DM.8.0oo.) 


This is the fourteenth small volume issued by the Gesellschaft der 
Orgelfreunde. It is a summary of the proceedings of the second organ 
congress of the society at Stade in 1954, the third organ congress at 
Malm6 in April 1955 and an international organ week in Hanover a 
month later. The Orgelbewegung (organ movement) finds its origin in the 
discovery by Albert Schweitzer and Hanns Henny Jahnn, in the early 
twenties, of the latent beauties of the Schnitger organ (1688) of the 
St. Jakobikirche at Hamburg, an instrument whose pipe-work was 
preserved during the war and is now rehabilitated. The German organ 
movement, guided by Walter Supper and embracing the work of some 
hundreds of organists, organ-builders, musicologists and composers, is 
particularly interested in the art of the organ in Europe from 1500 to 
1750. The errors of the romantic-symphonic organ period had to be 
purged in Germany as elsewhere. The change in outlook can be seen in 
the editions of Karl Straube, the late Cantor of St. Thomas’s, Leipzig. 
The earlier examples are registered for the large German organ with 
crescendo-wheel, whereas his later editions of the ‘Alte Meister’ are given 
with the North German baroque organs in mind. The German organ 
congresses are written up in volumes in a manner similar to those of the 
science congresses of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science in England. 

Dr. Supper’s introductory address dealt with the characteristic 
features of the North German baroque organ, with its large pedal section, 
its wealth of tonal types, its quiet principal chorus, as perfected by Arp 
Schnitger (1648-1719), and the South German organ of the Riepp, 
Holzhey and Gabler type with its more cohesive flue choruses and 
greater sophistication. He discusses a synthesis, in an attempt to reproduce 
a perfect eighteenth-century organ. Hans Klotz deals with the effect 
of the new organ movement, with its baroque and classical synthesis, 
and the tradition which grew with Max Reger’s large-scale works and 
the German hypertrophied, romantic organ, with its ‘Rollschweller 
dynamik’, and the Cavaillé-Coll organs in France. The new German organ 
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composer eschews the nineteenth-century romantic organs, but a reason- 
able eclecticism is possible, for one of Reger’s articles of faith was “‘Orgel- 
musik ist ohne Polyphonie nicht denkbar” (polyphony is an absolute 
essential in organ music). Hans Béhringer deals with the religious, 
inspirational nature of organ tone and Gustav Fock, the leading authority 
on the Schnitger school of organ-building, traces the history of the North 
German school in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—a time 
which was without parallel in the history of the art. 

The Malmé-Copenhagen papers deal with technical problems. The 
organ-builders of the Scandinavian countries have brought to perfection 
the exact planning of organs in relation to their cases, so that all artistic 
proportions are preserved and harmonic visual relations are synzsthetic 
with those of the sounds of the organ choruses. Much planning and 
drawing takes place before the configuration of even an open flue pipe is 
decided upon. The Hanover papers include one by Rudolf Uterméhlen 
on the organ in relation to the church in which it stands. Doctrinal, 
acoustical, musical and architectural factors are all considered in some 
detail. Ernst Karl Rossler considers the tonal structure and voicing of 
organs in relation to modern ideas and modern needs and Lady Jeans 
gives an excellent account of organs and organ music in England from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. The book concludes with a 
selection of specifications of old and new organs in Germany, Denmark 
and Sweden. They all appear to be in baroque or neo-baroque style, and 
are given as examples of organs which are not tainted with the errors of 
the ‘unbachischen’ organ of the nineteenth century. For a student of the 
history of organs, organ music and modern design there is much of great 
interest and value in the 120 pages of this booklet. It is illustrated with a 
number of very charming sketches of organ cases. W. L. S. 


Altisterreichische Hornwerk. By Rudolf Quoika. pp. 98. (Merseburger, 
Berlin, 1959, DM.8.40.) 


In this book Quoika develops exhaustively one of the topics which he 
has mentioned in his earlier work on old Austrian organs. Hornwerk 
organs are those which are heard in the open air. The origin of the term 
Hornwerk is obscure, and ingenious explanations have been given: it 
probably refers to an organ which projected its tone over the countryside 
like that of an Alpenhorn. Moreover, the mixture-work, which often 
comprised the organ, produced a quality of sound which was not unlike 
that of the horn when heard at a distance. It was different from that of 
the organ cornet or the ‘principal chorus’. Two examples, which are 
well-known to tourists, are the ‘bull organ’ which projects its tones from 
the Archbishop’s castle high above the City of Salzburg and that at the 
summer residence at Hellbrunn on the outskirts of the same city. The 
latter accompanies a remarkable open-air theatre of moving figures all 
actuated by water power, which is also used for blowing the organ. The 
Salzburg organ was called the Stierorgel (bull organ) even in the time of 
Leopold Mozart, probably because the noise of many of its pipes sounding 
together at the end of a rotation of a barrel was supposed to resemble the 
roar of a bull. The organ, built in 1502, has 200 pipes (not 200 stops as 
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reported in Batsford’s guide-book) and still plays three times a day tunes 
by Joseph Haydn, the Mozarts (father and son), Eberlin, Paul Hofhaimer, 
who seems to have shown great interest in open-air organs, and Michael 
Haydn. Today there is so little peace in the car-ridden streets of Salzburg 
that many visitors to the festival in the summer have never even noticed 
the sound of the organ. So much for the roar of the bull. 

The author gives historic details of those outdoor organs in central 
Europe which no longer exist. Where there are remains the instruments 
are reviewed in the utmost detail, even to the extent of giving the dimen- 
sions of every pipe and its position on the sound-board. Many of the 
organs were built in special towers in churches, town halls and castles; 
one was formerly found in the south tower of St. Stephen’s Cathedral in 
Vienna. These instruments were sometimes called ‘free organs’, because 
they spoke into the free air. Quoika traces the development of the horn- 
like mixture from the Blokwerk mixture, where there was little coalescence 
of tone between the various octave- and fifth-sounding ranks. Strange to 
say the Hornwerk effect was usually achieved without the introduction of 
a tierce or third-sounding rank, later found to be a necessary ingredient 
of the cornet mixture. An interesting plan and analysis is given of the 
49-rank mixture known as ‘La Force’ in Gabler’s indoor organ at Wein- 
garten Abbey (1737-1750). Although the book is concerned chiefly with 
the old organs a short account is given of the Heldenorgel (the heroes’ 
organ) in the fortress at Kufstein. This is a two-manual and pedal organ 
built in 1932 by Walcker of Ludwigsberg. It has about two dozen stops 
and a wind-pressure of 10 inches. The photographs show the Salzburg 
organ, the ‘Lion’ organ which roars from a Gothic window in Gorlitz 
and the organ cases on the external walls at Heiligenkreuz and Rein. 
The book is a well-documented and most fascinating chapter in the 
history of the organ in central Europe in Gothic and early Renaissance 
times. W. L. S. 


A History of the Arts in Minnesota. By John K. Sherman, Grace Lee Nute 
& Donald R. Torbert. Ed. by William Van O’Connor. pp. 63 + 40 
+ 62. (University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London, 1958.) 


The first portion of this book, comprising 63 pages, was written by 
J. K. Sherman and is devoted to music and to the theatre. The city of 
Minneapolis, with its twin city of St. Paul, is the cultural centre of the 
state of Minnesota. In the 1890’s Minneapolis saw the foundation of the 
Apollo Club, a male choral organization under an impecunious Bavarian 
Musician named Oberhoffer, and the formation of the Filharmonix, 
whose members plucked banjos and mandolines and formed a glee club. 
By 1896 the name was changed to Philharmonic, and in 1900 the capable 
Oberhoffer was hired away from the rival Apollo Club. Not an unusual 
story, but the speed is truly American. 

Minnesota’s singing societies, largely Scandinavian and German, and 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra are now of major international 
importance. The quick growth in stature of the American symphony 
orchestra is amazing: native enthusiasm and the importation of able 
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musicians from Europe have contributed towards this success. The 
earliest conductors of the Minneapolis orchestra are little known: beside 
the Bavarian Oberhoffer, who conducted from 1903 to 1921, the Belgian 
Verbrugghen held the office from 1923 to 1930. But with the arrival of 
Eugene Ormandy, a native of Hungary, in 1931 the midwestern city 
secured an international star and has continued in this tradition ever 
since. Ormandy left the orchestra in 1935 and was succeeded two years 
later by the justly famous Greek musician, Dimitri Mitropoulos (1937- 
1948), after whose departure another Hungarian, Antal Dorati, took 
charge of the orchestra. It is an enviable line of succession, but in point 
of fact Minneapolis is only one instance in the United States where a large 
urban centre other than Boston, New York or Philadelphia has served 
as a training ground for conductors of eventual international repute. 
Cincinnati, for instance, had Stokowski and Goossens. But opera, away 
from New York, has never fared so well, although the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company brought ‘Salome’ to St. Paul in 1922 (with Mary 
Garden in the leading role) and Stravinsky’s ‘L’Histoire du soldat’ was 
given under Mitropoulos at Hamline University, St. Paul, in 1944. 
Mitropoulos’s tenure in Minneapolis, prior to his departure for New 
York, is a proud chapter. He conducted there long enough to make an 
impact on the musical life of the city. As a discriminating champion of 
modern music he disdained the easy success of keeping primarily to the 
classics. Mr. Sherman is, perhaps, a bit too careful not to give anyone 
offence: whereas the facts are chronicled, Mitropoulos is not singled out 
for the praise he deserves. 

A word must be said about an institution connected with one of 
Minnesota’s small towns, Northfield. There the St. Olaf choir of a 
Norwegian Lutheran university is famous for being ‘pitch-perfect, tone- 
perfect, and text-perfect’ (Sherman, p. 23). F. Melus Christiansen, a 
32-year-old Norwegian violinist, took charge in 1903 and conducted the 
choir for over forty years before relinquishing it to his son. Mr. Sherman’s 
story serves to remind us of the important role that provincial capitals and 
universities have played in the musical fife of the United States. F. W. S. 


The Journals and Papers of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Ed. by Humphry House; 
completed by Graham Storey. pp. xxxii + 579. (Oxford University 
Press, 1959, 63s.) : 

Hopkins, like Bridges, was a keen music-lover but a good deal less 
expert. There is something pathetic in his pursuit of an art in which he 
had no competence. The truth, as anyone can see from his poems, is 
that his imagination was primarily visual. There is a striking illustration 
in a note in his diary about a concert which he attended in 1868: 

Madle. Vogt [played] the finger-glasses (Mattauph6ne), and certainly that instru- 
ment is chromatically more perfect than the violin even and of course the tone what 
one knows and magical. But ‘it is the sport’ to watch her fingers flying, and at the 
distance the articulations vanishing, they wave like flakes or fins or leaves of white. 

Paradoxically this did not make him an artist with brush or pencil. “He 

thought about painting’, writes John Piper in an appendix to this 

volume, “only in poetic terms: his intense apprehension of the visual 
world of observed form and colour can easily mislead one into thinking 
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that the painter in him could have got the upper hand”. Indeed, the 
33 illustrations printed here show that he was an indifferent draughtsman. 
John Stevens, in a further appendix, makes a valiant attempt to treat 
Hopkins seriously as a composer, but he is defeated by the damning 
evidence of the music which he prints. Curiously enough, Hopkins seems 
to have fought shy of setting his own poems: only one melody is extant— 
for the patriotic song ‘What shall I do for the land’—and that is im- 
possibly banal. 

It is all very well for Dr. Stevens to say: ‘““We may well ask whether 
the musical ‘experts’, who dammed up this stream of clear-flowing 
melody and diverted it into a standing pool of ‘species’ counterpoint and 
correct fugal ‘answers’, ever realized what an opportunity had been 
missed”’. The study of counterpoint never killed the melodic invention of 
any genuine composer. To judge from Hopkins’s harmonization of his 
setting of “The Battle of the Baltic’ he had no hope of becoming anything 
more than a clumsy amateur. As for his gifts as a melodist, it is extra- 
ordinary that anyone with such a remarkable feeling for poetic rhythm 
should have been so insensitive when dealing with notes. If anyone else 
but Hopkins had written these song melodies no one would have dreamed 
of publishing them. They show a naive incompetence which is only too 
familiar in the works of amateurs who think they have a talent for 
composition; only in most cases such efforts languish in manuscript in a 
cupboard until courageous spring-cleaning consigns them to a dustbin. 
There seems to have grown up a kind of mystique about Hopkins, which is 
not content with admiration for his poems but regards everything he said 
and did as significant. It is high time the devotees acquired a sense of 
proportion. j.A. W. 


The Theatre of Bertolt Brecht. By John Willett. pp. 272. (Methuen, London, 
1959, 36s.) 

Although a book dealing with the literary work of Brecht is unlikely 
to have as immediate a claim on the attention of the music-minded as 
might a similar book on, say, Hofmannsthal, no one who is concerned with 
the problems of the musical theatre should remain ignorant of the life 
and thought of one of the major dramatists and poets of our time. Mr. 
Willett’s excellent book has the subtitle ‘A study from eight aspects’, 
and one of these aspects, very properly, is “The Music’. Brecht accepted 
no convention without first dissecting and re-forming it to his own ends, 
and the convention of ‘incidental music’ was one of those which occupied 
his attention throughout his creative life. Together with his first composer, 
Kurt Weill, he rejected the idea that the music for a play should in any 
sense be merely incidental. It must contribute vitally to the movement 
and argument of the play—contribute by dialectical contradiction as well 
as by direct elaboration. Thus the music composed by Weill and his 
successors—Hanns Eisler, Paul Dessau and Wagner-Regeny—was an 
integral part of the Brechtian theatre and represents an achievement 
which is unique and profoundly suggestive, both in its outward manner 
and its inward principle. It is not within Mr. Willett’s brief to discuss this 
technically, for his book is, of necessity, introductory and the method of 
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approach is, in the best sense, popular (as is born out by the attractive 
lay-out and the abundant illustrations). However, he gives a clear and 
well-informed factual account of the musical background of Brecht’s 
work and incidentally points out how much Brecht learnt from the stage 
works of Milhaud and, more significantly, Stravinsky. He is less successful 
when he ventures on criticism, and the unsubstantiated observation that 
Eisler is an “even more skilled” and “‘highbrow” composer than Weill 
begs too many questions and illuminates nothing. Which is a pity, as 
Eisler is a sadly underrated composer and the only one in the Brecht 
circle who invites detailed comparison with Weill. 

But by and large there is nothing amateurish about Mr. Willett’s 
chapter on ‘The Music’, and this is greatly to his credit, as his main 
concern naturally lies elsewhere. We still await a detailed discussion of 
Brecht’s theories about music and of his most substantial contributions 
to the musical stage, the two operas which he wrote in collaboration with 
Weill. But this we could not expect from a non-specialist book such as 
Mr. Willett’s, and we must be grateful to the author for providing so 
attractive an introduction to a creative artist whose greatest and most 
controversial work seldom encourages the ‘plain and easy introduction’. 
Mr. Willett sticks to the middle of the road, and this will not please 
everyone. But in England at any rate the middle of the road is precisely 
where Brecht will find the large audience that Mr. Willett rightly believes 

D 


he deserves. . Di 


Gotteswort und Magie: die Oper ‘Moses und Aron’ von Arnold Schinberg. By Karl 
H. Worner. pp. 93. (Lambert Schneider, Heidelberg, 1959, DM.8.50.) 


This clearly arranged introduction to ‘Moses and Aron’ is for the most 
part accurate and level-headed. The author seems a little uncertain for 
whom he is writing, or perhaps wishes to swell his subject to book length. 
He starts with a biography of the composer. The reader who has to start 
here may not get to the end of the book. He then works nearer to his 
subject by way of well-known but relevant information about Schénberg’s 
other religious works. He recounts the plot of the opera, discusses the 
religious and philosophic ideas which it embodies, makes good use of the 
letters published in Erwin Stein’s selection, and describes the musical 
forms in the larger sense. All this, if unoriginal, is very wel done and will 
help the reader to set his thoughts in order, even if, as one hopes, he has 
acquired some knowledge of the work before reading a book about it. 

The more detailed account of the music that follows is perhaps the 
most interesting section. The twelve-note aspect of the music is scarcely 
mentioned here, but reserved for a short section nearer the end. Instead 
the author begins in a thoroughly musicianly way, considering the main 
ideas in the first scene, their relation to one another and to subsidiary 
motifs, and the religious ideas which they symbolize. He shows a most 
welcome sensitivity both to the music itself and to the intentions of the 
opera. Unfortunately he is inclined to chase his motifs, or symbols as he 
prefers to call them, a little too far—that is, to the point where a sequence 
of notes, divorced from a characteristic rhythm, loses thematic identity. 
Thus he marvels at the Symbolpolyphonie in what is in fact a straight 
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melodic statement of the series, because the various motifs drawn from 
it are simultaneously present in a single melody. So they are, but only in 
the extreme background of the musical thought. There is also a curious 
passage in which he protests rather too vehemently that the motival work 
has only a superficial resemblance to that of Wagner but is close to Bach’s 
symbolism. Schénberg certainly shows affinities with Bach, but it is question- 
able whether they lie here or in number symbolism. That there is some 
number symbolism in both composers is certain, but musicological industry 
has manufactured a good deal of Bach’s, and I do not join the author in 
looking forward to a new branch being set up to deal with Schénberg. 

At the end of his life Schénberg wrote that the meaning of the opera 
was confined to religious and philosophic fields and had no bearing on 
art. There are, however, innumerable passages in Schénberg’s writings 
that show that the connection is both close and important. Worner has 
somewhat limited his interpretation of the work by accepting Schénberg’s 
statement, particularly with regard to the problem of the third act (not 
composed), about which he is unable to say anything of interest. 


O. W. N. 


Die Rethe, ed. by Herbert Eimert & Karlheinz Stockhausen. No. 3: 
Musical Craftsmanship. pp. 88. (Theodore Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, 
Penn.; Universal Edition, London, 1959, 21s.) 


The past twenty or thirty years have witnessed a gradual but 
inevitable reaction against the predominant nineteenth-century ‘romantic’ 
ideal of the divinely inspired artist, and the revival of an earlier, 
characteristically pre-classical, conception of the artist as craftsman. 
This reaction has been accompanied by a new interest in technique as 
such. The lead given in their theoretical works by such musicians as 
Schénberg, Schenker and Hindemith has been followed with enthusiasm 
by many of the younger composers and critics, who devote much time and 
thought to a close analysis of the technical problems confronting the 
composer in the present musical situation. It is the function of the periodi- 
cal Die Reihe to make available for study theoretical writings concerned 
with the more radical aspects of musical composition, and in particular 
with the various aspects of serial music. In the third issue (now published 
in an English translation) three composers, Karlheinz Stockhausen, 
John Cage and Henri Pousseur, present technical reports on work in 
progress. The purpose of such reports, as Herbert Eimert points out in 
his introductory essay, is both ‘‘to give a sound theoretical basis to the 
new formal phenomena” and “‘to increase our knowledge of music’s 
semantic elements and their ordering in time’’. 

The actual processes of composition, the growth of a musical work from 
inception to completion, the technical means employed by the composer 
in the realization of his initial conception, the relationship between 
technique and idea, must hold the greatest interest and fascination for 
anyone having an active and vital concern for the development of music 
in the modern world. In the very existence of a problem is implicit its 
solution, but problems can only be solved by “accepting them in their 
full complexity, not by avoiding them”. Closely reasoned theoretical 
writing has also a real value for the composer, writes Pousseur, for thus 
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he is able “to pass on, for the consideration of anyone competent, his 
own conceptions and modes of procedure, in order to stimulate fruitful 
and constructive criticism, and to gain from this exchange of ideas the 
maximum intellectual benefit for himself”. 

The two most extended essays in the volume, those of Stockhausen 
and Pousseur, are for the most part concerned with the same fundamental 
issues, the organization of the basic elements of music within time, the 
achievement of the utmost objective control by the composer over the 
various levels of composition—pitch, intensity, duration, attack, harmonic 
and contrapuntal density, etc.—and the inter-relationship of these levels 
by statistical and other means, in an effort to describe and direct the 
actual course of experienced time. Stockhausen’s article ‘. . . how time 
passes . . .” sets out systematically, and in elaborate detail, the stages in 
the development of serial organization and the methods used to ensure 
a statistical control over the forces at work in a musical composition. His 
reasoning is involved, the thought complex. Many of his arguments and 
conclusions are based upon the results of recent research into acoustics 
and electronic music and consequently entail the use of a highly specialized 
terminology, the meaning of which will become apparent only after the 
closest study of the thought processes involved. This requires from the 
reader a willingness to follow the author through scientific analyses of at 
times a seemingly unnecessary obscurity, to take the greatest pains if he 
is to achieve any real understanding of the problems examined. (A 
comparison with the German edition of the essay leads to the conclusion 
that at least some of this obscurity is the result of the passage from German 
to English.) Stockhausen makes no direct reference to particular com- 
positions in the text of his essay, but we know from a footnote that it was 
written while he was at work on the ‘Zeitmesse’ for wind quintet, the 
‘Gruppen’ for three orchestras and the ‘Klavierstiick XI’, and it is 
important for the light it can throw on the internal structure and formal 
organization of these pieces. 

Pousseur adopts a rather less uncompromising, less abstract, approach 
to the problems of serial composition, and this perhaps accounts for the 
greater accessibility of his literary style. His arguments are founded mostly 
upon actual examples taken from his own works, several of which are 
analysed in detail. But he also takes time to discuss more general topics 
relating to serial music from the point of view of composer, interpreter 
and listener. If all the elements of a serial composition are pre-determined, 
just how far is it possible for a composer to give expression to his own 
unique personality? Those who have listened to the music of leading 
avant-garde composers—Boulez, Stockhausen, Nono, etc.—with any 
sympathy, know that in fact the individual personalities of the composers 
are clearly recognizable. The truth is that the essential personality of the 
composer is already manifest in the initial conception of the work. He 
begins with a general impression of what the finished composition will 
be like, and then prepares a plan of action by which he will be able to 
bring about the ultimate realization of his original idea. In this the 
serialist composer differs little from his predecessors, for “it remains 
true that the initial conception—or better, the dialectical relationship 
between conception and gradual realization—is always the ultimate 
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criterion to which one’s labours are related, on which they orientate 
themselves, and through which they are finally to be brought to a success- 
ful conclusion’’. For the listener “‘it is essential that the statistical control 
must never form the criterion of perception, and it is not desirable that a 
piece should be heard statistically, for this would mean that it was being 
heard merely superficially”. However, just as in tonal music it increases 
one’s awareness to know something of the technical background of a 
composition, so too in serial music a knowledge of a work’s theoretical 
organization will help to deepen one’s appreciation of the music itself. 

A question discussed by the various contributors is that of notation. 
It is clear that the existing notational system is no longer capable of 
dealing adequately with the more complex situations presented in the new 
music. A crisis has been reached in the sphere of musical notation similar 
to that which faced composers in the closing years of the fourteenth 
century, notation having now become, as then, so involved that the 
actual intentions are obscured. Much thought will have to be devoted to 
the problem of how it will be possible to notate clearly and accurately 
new and increasingly complex rhythmic groups, chronometric durations, 
etc. Solutions to different notational problems have been advanced by 
individual composers—e.g. John Cage’s drawing to scale of chronometric 
durations—but what is necessary is the formulation of principles of a more 
general nature in keeping with the demands of serial composition. All 
four essays discuss important issues concerning the development of music 
at the present time, and careful study testifies not only to the seriousness 
of the contributors, but to their right to be taken seriously by all musicians 
with a more than superficial interest in their art. Increased opportunities 
to hear and study serial music have made it clear that here we have a 
natural and vital extension of our musical experience, one solution to the 
problem of contemporary music. To those who recognize this, and to 
those who deny it, the several volumes of Die Rethe can only be of the 
utmost interest and value. mn he BE 


A Bibliography of the Works of C. W. von Gluck (1714-1787). By Cecil 
Hopkinson. pp. 79. (Printed for the Author, London, 1959, £4 10s.) 
The contemporary editions of Gluck’s works form a jungle which 
only intrepid explorers would dare to penetrate. Mr. Hopkinson has the 
necessary courage; he also has untiring industry and immense experience. 
His volume is lavishly produced, in a limited edition of 300 copies. Did 
he despair of reaching a wider circle of readers, or did he prefer to confine 
himself to those who would know what he was talking about ? Whatever 
the answer, there is no doubt whatever that music librarians everywhere 
will welcome his expert assistance in solving their problems. His record 
of the location of copies is not complete: only seven libraries (and those 
confined to Europe) are cited outside the United Kingdom. But it is 
difficult to believe that anything of importance has escaped his net. The 
most minute variants are meticulously described, and the lists are 
extended to include all later editions, with the exception of the Gesamt- 
ausgabe now in course of publication. It is a pleasure to have in one’s 
hands a book which not only tells the reader what he wants to know but 
is also a delight to the eye. Jj. A. W. 
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Dizionario Ricordi della musica e dei musicisti. Ed. by Claudio Sartori. 
pp. xii + 1159. (Ricordi, Milan, 1959, £5.) 


This is not the large-scale encyclopedia which Ricordi’s originally 
projected, but it is sufficiently substantial to deserve more than a casual 
mention. In fact, it is one of the best one-volume encyclopedias to appear 
in recent years. The editor’s name is in itself a guarantee that it will be 
anything but a scissors-and-paste compilation. The standard of accuracy 
seems to be remarkably high. English titles, which are often strangely 
transmogrified in French and Italian publications, appear here, apart 
from occasional slips, in the form in which an Englishman would expect 
to read them. English composers, including the younger generation, 
are also handsomely treated. A possible exception is Elgar, who is rather 
perfunctorily handled, in comparison with the generous space given to 
Britten and Vaughan Williams. In fact, his entry is a good deal shorter 
than Bantock’s. English translations of technical terms are also very 
satisfactory on the whole, though it is doubtful if anyone in this country 
ever refers to the piccolo as the ‘piccolo flute’ or would translate basso 
continuo as ‘continued bass’; nor does ‘false drone’ as the modern English 
equivalent of falso bordone have exactly a familiar ring. 

The net is cast wide and includes Louis Armstrong and Richard 
Rodgers, but not Bing Crosby or Frank Sinatra, though .the former 
achieves an incidental mention under ‘Crooner’. There are several points 
of interest in the purely Italian entries. Those who protest that glissando 
is not an Italian term, in spite of the fact that Puccini uses it regularly, 
will be shaken to find it included here without any apology. On the other 
hand, the reader is warned that movimento (in the sense of a movement of 
a sonata) is a Gallicism. The most up-to-date spelling is accepted as a 
matter of course. Contrabbasso is not surprising, though contrabasso is 
frequently used by Italian writers and appears in several of Ricordi’s 
scores; but controfagotto takes some swallowing. No doubt those whose 
business it is to defend the purity of the Italian language have reason and 
logic on their side; but contrafagotto has by now acquired international 
currency, and it seems a little perverse to insist on another spelling. 
It would have been more consistent to accept contraffagotto, which appears 
in a number of older scores. But since Italian is not entirely consistent 
anyway in the use of doubled consonants, there would seem to be a good 
argument for stretching a point and allowing us to go 6n using contra- 
fagotto. It is curious, by the way, that cimbasso does not appear; in fact, it 
is to be found in very few encyclopedias, though it is common in Verdi. 

Lists of works and bibliographies are full and detailed, and many 
of the general articles are extremely thorough. Occasionally, however, 
they are compressed to the point where misunderstandings may arise. 
The serpent, for instance, is included under the general heading 
‘Cornetto’, which consequently yields the surprising information that 
the cornett was still used by Mendelssohn and Wagner. The article on 
‘Organum’ is also inadequate: it begins excellently but fails to explain 
exactly what the term meant in the works of the Notre-Dame-school., It is 
a pity that the discussion of the madrigal makes only an incidental 
reference to compositions in non-Italian countries. One would have 
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thought that the English madrigal school deserved at least a brief mention. 
‘Concerto’ is derived from the Latin concertare, though this derivation 
conflicts with the very sensible definition given of the Italian term. Two 
minor points catch the eye: the trumpet in Bach’s second Brandenburg 
concerto is in F, not in Bp, and the reference to Trinity College in the 
Purcell entry may puzzle those who do not realize that the institution in 
question is in Dublin. 

These are all very small blemishes in relation to the excellence of the 
book as a whole. Strictly speaking, one cannot review an encyclopedia 
without having lived with it for several months. But at least a reviewer 
can say that he looks forward to using this one for a long time to come. 
Quite apart from its intrinsic virtues, it is a very handsome volume, 
beautifully printed on good paper and solidly bound. The decoration of 
the spine is fussy, but that is soon forgotten once the book is opened. 

5 By We 


Opera intitulata ‘Fontegara’ (Venice, 1535). By Sylvestro Ganassi. Ed. by 
Hildemarie Peter. English translation by Dorothy Swainson. pp. 108. 
(Lienau, Berlin; Hinrichsen, London, 1959, 21s.) 


The purport of ‘Fontegara’ is clearly delineated in the original 
frontispiece, which reads as follows: ““The Book entitled ‘Fontegara’, 
which teaches the recorder (/flauto) with all the skill this instrument 
demands, and also the ornamentation and divisions suitable to wind and 
stringed instruments as well as those who delight in singing. Written by 
Sylvestro di Ganassi dal Fontego, Musician to the Most Illustrious 
Signoria of Venice”. ‘Fontegara’ is the only important sixteenth-century 
work dealing specifically with the recorder which has been handed down 
to us. As a treatise on divisions it preceded the writings of Ortiz, Finck, 
Tomas, Diruta and others by some twenty years. This comprehensive 
work is of the greatest value to musicologist and performer alike, throwing 
light as it does on stylistic practices of the period. Its worth was recognized 
by Arnold Dolmetsch (“The Interpretation of the Music of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth Centuries’, Novello, 1915) before the modern recorder 
movement had begun, and when antique examples of the instrument 
were only occasionally to be heard. 

The author reveals himself as a virtuoso player fully aware of the 
resources and subtleties of the instrument. For example, the chapters 
dealing with its highly developed system of articulation, alternative 
fingerings, and variations in volume and tone-colour make it obvious 
that a very advanced technique had already been reached at this early 
period. The principles of Ganassi’s teaching under these headings have a 
practical value for the player of today and can be applied as they stand, 
with considerable benefit to beginners and experienced players alike. 
In fact, to those whose knowledge of recorder-playing is confined to the 
belief that it is necessary only to cover the right holes and blow, the 
chapters on articulation will be a timely revelation. The system of 
fingering in 1535 was substantially the same as that in the eighteenth 
century and is the one universally used to-day. It is known variously as 
‘English’ or ‘Baroque’ fingering, to distinguish it from the so-called 
‘German’ system, which is now generally acknowledged to have been 
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a ‘sport’ of the 1920’s. Ganassi’s fingering charts include alternatives 
showing that he was familiar with the practice of ‘shading’ certain holes 
where notes could be sharp on some makes of recorder; incidentally, 
this implies the importance attached at that time to playing in tune 
(there are here slight differences of fingering which would not all apply 
to later recorders and may be disregarded by performers of today). The 
florid divisions given in the book make excellent technical studies; 
Ganassi himself advises their transposition into any key of the player’s 
choice. 

‘Fontegara’ is here translated by Hildemarie Peter and the late 
Dorothy Swainson, representing the combined work of two eminent 
scholars and musicians, based on the famous Wolfenbiittel copy. This 
contains an appendix in Ganassi’s own hand, consisting of 175 more 
divisions which display an almost inexhaustible wealth of musical 
invention. The text has been translated in such a way as to preserve the 
simplicity of Ganassi’s style, and the original arrangement of chapters 
is unchanged. But this book is much more than a literal translation. 
As practical musicians themselves, Dr. Peter and Miss Swainson (both 
followers of the teaching of Arnold Dolmetsch) have applied to their 
task a specialized comprehension, thus rendering the subject-matter more 
readily assimilable by student and scholar equally. Cc. D. 


Ragionamento di musica. By Pietro Pontio. Facsimile reprint, ed. by Suzanne 
Clercx. pp. 161. ‘Documenta Musicologica. Erste Reihe: Druck- 
schriften-Faksimiles, XVI.’ (Barenreiter, Cassel & Basel; Novello, 
London, 1959, 25s.) 

The theorists of the Renaissance were not in general concerned with 
being readable. Writers like Glareanus, Zarlino and Morley were in a 
minority. We must assume that there was a passion for information which 
professional musicians felt bound to satisfy. In these acres of courtly and 
didactic prose there is rarely a hint that the authors were in any way 
interested in living music. The gulf between these arid text-books and the 
passionate and sprightly music of their time strikes the modern reader 
very forcibly. Mme. Clercx does her best for Pontio (or Ponzio) and tells 
us a good deal more about him than we knew before; but she is hard put 
to it to draw reluctant horses to the water. The book may be “riche 
d’enseignement”, but the same is true of most text-books; and in fact 
Pontio’s instruction does not take us very far. The section on counter- 
point does not go beyond examples in two parts, though there are plenty 
of them and they are thoroughly analysed. 

The book begins with the inevitable definition of music, borrowed from 
medieval writers, and goes on to the equally inevitable categories— 
musica humana, musica mondana, and so on. When this is over, the decks are 
clear for a determined onslaught on the proportions. Counterpoint, the 
modes and notation follow. Hopefully the reader notices that on page 160 he 
is to be told how to write a madrigal, but when it comes to the point he 
is fobbed off with a few conventional generalizations. The extraordinary 
thing is that Pontio was himself a composer and obviously knew a great 
deal of music. He is constantly referring to works by the masters of the 
sixteenth century; but he seems to have used them, rather like some of the 
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ruthless analysts of our own day, as material for illustrating points of 
technique. Don Hettore, who is the recipient of the instruction contained 
in this dialogue, seems quite happy about it. “‘Io sono da voi benissimo 
sodisfatto’’, he says when all is over. Perhaps in that case it would be 
churlish to grumble that a work published in 1588 should tell us so little. 
By that time Marenzio had published twelve books of madrigals, and 
Monteverdi was launched on his career as a composer. Music was in the 
melting-pot. But of all this Pontio seems blissfully unaware. J. A. W. 


Le Luth et sa musique. Ed. by Jean Jacquot. pp. 356 (Editions du Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris, 1958.) 


To the several volumes edited by Jean Jacquot dealing with the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries this is the latest addition. A full 
consideration may be foregone on this occasion since the volume largely 
contains the various papers read at Paris in 1957 and subsequently 
reviewed in the pages of this journal.' To have these papers in print, 
amplified by music examples, indexed and provided with a postscript 
bringing the reader up to date on current research in the field, is a welcome 
addition to our library shelves. G. Thibault’s paper on an Italian manu- 
script tablature is as exciting today as it was in 1957: in company with the 
Capirola lute book it claims to be one of the earliest, if not the earliest, 
manuscript lute tablature in existence—a claim that has not been 
invalidated by subsequent work. There is now added to the paper proper 
an excellent table of contents (pp. 51-59) and eight pieces of music 
(pp. 60-76). Of especial interest in the volume are the dances and trans- 
criptions of vocal pieces. Among the former the ‘Pavana regia’ is 
historically important; it is melodically a variant of what Dalza in his 
printed ‘Intabulatura de Lauto’ (Venice, 1508) entitles ‘Pavana alla 
venetiana’. The melodies of five such pieces from the Dalza book and that 
of the ‘Pavana regia’ are conveniently printed together in the body of the 
paper (p. 48), the entire pavane is given later (pp. 60-62), and the 
relationship of the bass to the ‘passamezzo moderno’ is discussed in 
another paper by Richard Murphy (p. 131). Among the transcriptions 
the ‘Benedictus’ by Isaac, which also appears in Petrucci’s ‘Odhecaton’, 
and the ‘Ave Maria’ by Tromboncino (pp. 67-70) offer welcome insight 
into the idiomatic style of the lute. The table of contents, with its many 
cross-references, including Sartori’s standard bibliography of the Petrucci 
prints, is a model of conciseness and usefulness. 

Frits Noske’s paper on the Netherlandish lutenists gives the music of 
‘Wilhelmus van Nassouwe’ as recorded in the Dallis lute book (p. 185) and 
advances the hypothesis that this famous manuscript, invaluable alike to 
historians of music and of Elizabethan drama, comes from the hand of a 
Netherlandish refugee in England, a pupil of Magister Thomas Dallis. 
The presence of an item from the Netherlandish Psalter, printed at 
Norwich in 1568, which appears neither in the Anglican nor the Scottish 
liturgy, well supports this hypothesis. 

Daniel Heartz’s paper on the first instruction books for the lute is 
enlightening both bibliographically and musically. With sources listed 


1 Music and Letters, XX XIX (1958), pp. 139-142. 
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country by country one is struck by the international abundance of 
teaching aids which very quickly established for the instrument both its 
popularity and superiority. It is true that all of these books date from after 
1500: Virdung’s ‘Musica’ (Basle, 1511), Petrucci’s “Regola’ (Venice, 
1507), Attaingnant’s ‘Introduction’ (Paris, 1529). But even the very 
earliest sources offer compositions of artistic excellence and considerable 
technical difficulty side by side with elementary teaching pieces. The 
uniform demand in these German, French and Italian sources for a lute 
of six courses composed of eleven strings, and the high perfection of some 
of the pieces, argue for the existence of important phases in the history 
of lute music for which no sources from the fifteenth century have survived. 
Heartz also asks the important question: ‘Why did the lute prove superior 
to other similar instruments?’ Quoting both Tinctoris and Judenkiinig 
as his earliest witnesses, he rightly considers the instrument’s capacity 
to offer a polyphonic web of more than two parts as the prime qualifica- 
tion. This ability Heartz derives from the decisive step taken with the 
abandonment of the plectrum in favour of plucking by fingers. 

David Lumsden’s paper on an international catalogue of all sources, 
reported earlier, is a pleasant reminder that the first comprehensive 
national catalogue was prepared in this country. To his paper is now 
appended a discussion (pp. 303-309) and a report on subsequent develop- 
ments (pp. 311-342). Since the Paris meeting of 1957, conferences were 
held at Cologne in 1958 and at Cambridge in 1959; furthermore, it is 
hoped that some discussion will take place on the occasion of the Inter- 
national Musicological Congress at New York in 1961. Now that the 
Centre National has distributed to lute researchers in various countries 
an interleafed reprint of Boetticher’s bibliography of 1943 (cf. p. 326), 
and now that methods of description and transcription have been dis- 
cussed extensively (see pp. 315 foll., 319 foll., 327 foll.), we may hope for 
serviceable results in the none too distant future. In the meantime we 
must be grateful to the Centre National not only for the present volume 
but also for its willingness to act as repository, clearing-house and 
publisher. Among its forthcoming reprints the following are listed 
(p. 341): Le Roy, ‘Livre I’ and ‘Livre III’; the English ‘Instruction’ of 
1574, translated from Le Roy; Thomas Mace, ‘Musick’s Monument’ (a 
facsimile has already been published but the critical edition is yet to 
appear) ; Thomas Robinson, “Schoole of Musicke’. _ F. W. S. 


Instrumental Music. Edited by David G. Hughes. pp. vi + 152. (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass.; Oxford University Press, 


1959; 348-) 

The four papers printed in this volume were read at an unusual! 
conference held at Harvard in May 1957. The conference was unusual 
in that it was confined to a group of “some thirty-four scholars”. The 
authors of the papers were men of repute: Otto Kinkeldey, H. C. Robbins 
Landon, Eric Werner and Walter Piston, and each paper was followed by 
a discussion contributed by a hand-picked team. One can well understand 
the enthusiasm expressed by the late Curt Sachs in a postscript. It must 
have been a very refreshing and rewarding occasion. The title, however, 
does not adequately describe the contents. Robbins Landon’s paper on 
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‘Problems of Authenticity in Eighteenth Century Music’ is not confined 
to instrumental works, and Professor Piston’s examination of ‘Problems 
of Intonation in the Performance of Contemporary Music’ has an even 
more general application. 

Professor Kinkeldey not only discusses the surviving dance tunes of the 
fifteenth century but gives us a transcription of all the sources which 
occupies 64 pages. The differences in notation between French and 
Italian manuscripts are curious. It seems most sensible to ascribe them 
to a misunderstanding of the text which was being copied. In the case of 
‘Sobria’ Professor Kinkeldey lands himself in unnecessary difficulties. 
It is fairly obvious that Domenico’s version is in the tenor clef, and this 
gives satisfactory cadences. But instead of following this, Professor 
Kinkeldey assumes that Cornazaro’s ambiguous notation is an alto clef 
and then has to emend or query the cadences. 

Mr. Robbins Landon’s paper provoked a lively discussion, in the 
course of which Professor Strunk made a devastating observation. ““Mr. 
Landon,” he said 


has made a very strong plea for the use of the external evidence in these questions 
[of authenticity], and has played down, in order to bring that out, the value of the 
internal evidence. Now it would seem to me that if the study of the internal evidence 
almost invariably leads us to the wrong conclusions, something is wrong with our 
methods. 
It is hardly surprising that no one attempted to answer this challenge. 
J. A.W. 


The Musical Life. By Irving Kolodin. pp. 266 + viii. (Gollancz, London, 
1959, 21s.) 

Amid a profusion of books written by specialists whose sense of prose 
is limited to the coining and use of technical terms Mr. Kolodin’s col- 
lection of essays is a welcome relief. His only form of specialization is as 
a journalist (he is music-critic of The Saturday. Review), which makes the 
book supremely readable. The subject-matter, under the four headings 
‘Concert Hall’, ‘Opera House’, ‘Composers and Compositions’ and 
‘People and Places’, covers a wide field. 

Mr. Kolodin cannot remain serious for long. If the reader smiles at 
the titles on the page of contents (‘Life begins at Forte’ or “The Ides of 
Marx’) he will laugh aloud at the analogy between the average cadenza 
and Hamlet reciting ‘Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers’, or 
the despairing attempt to find the meaning of Schmalz. Yet the sustained 
wit covers a great deal of sound criticism. Few would dare to speak out 
as strongly as Mr. Kolodin does against the child-prodigy cult, or to 
include so much adverse opinion in a brilliant and complimentary article 
on Stokowski. Nor is every essay intended to be sensational. The dis- 
cussion of Mozart’s influence on Wagner, with a genealogical table 
tracing the subsequent generations of conductors to the present day, is 
in a much more thoughtful vein, as is also the essay on Smetana. In short, 
there is in “The Musical Life’ a wealth of variety, of interest, and of real 
musical value, collected into the most convenient form of short essays. 
The only disadvantage in using it as a bedside book is that one always 
wants to read just one more article before putting it down. G. M. P. 
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Handel, G. F., Das Alexander-Fest, oder Die Macht der Musik. Kritischer 
Bericht. By Konrad Ameln. pp. 51. (Barenreiter, Cassel & Basel; 
Novello, London, 1958.) 


This is the report mentioned in the preface to the Halle Handel 
Society’s score of ‘Alexander’s Feast’, which was published two years 
ago and reviewed in the July 1959 number of Music @ Letters. It answers 
a few of the queries raised in the review, leaves many untouched, and 
poses others. Dr. Ameln’s score suggested no acquaintance with most of 
the original sources; his report establishes contact with some of them. 
He deals with the main autograph and that of the duet “Let’s imitate’— 
without noticing a number of significant readings, ornaments and dynamic 
marks, to some of which the review called attention—but not with the 
autographs of the Italian pieces sung in early performances. He describes 
the 1736 word-book (which incidentally survives in more than two copies), 
but alludes in passing to only one of the three issues of 1739 and does not 
print Hamilton’s verse dedication to Handel, which first appeared in that 
year. The two organ continuo parts in the Royal Music Library, both 
of which reflect the text before the deletion of the cantata ‘Cecilia volgi’ 
and the Hamilton final chorus—that is to say, before November 1739 at 
latest—he has missed altogether. Since they give the registration of 
each movement as it was played under Handel, their importance needs 
no emphasis. 

Dr. Ameln’s treatment of the Walsh score is curious. He has collated 
not the first edition (March 1738), which must have enjoyed Handel’s 
authority, but the second, from which the Italian pieces and the Hamilton 
finale were dropped, and which he claims with the slenderest justification 
as a definitive text. He states that a second issue of the first edition, 
differing only in the presence of the Houbraken print of Handel, appeared 
on 17 February 1739 and the second edition proper on 3 October 1743. 
It would be interesting to know of any evidence for these dates. In support 
of the first Dr. Ameln quotes William C. Smith’s ‘Concerning Handel’, 
which says however that the print was issued in April 1738, either 
separately to subscribers or bound with copies of the score from that time 
on. It seems on the face of it more likely that 17 February 1739 was the 
date of the second edition, as stated by Deutsch. 

Imperfect acquaintance with the sources inevitably leads Dr. Ameln 
astray. He identifies the 1736 word-book, containing ‘Cecilia volgi’ 
as an insertion, with the revival of 1737, on the ground that Handel 
composed the cantata in November 1736 (nine months after the 
premiére of the Ode) for Domenico Annibali, who had only just arrived 
in London. This is disproved by the autograph, which bears no date and 
is written for soprano and tenor, whereas Annibali was an alto castrato. 
The cantata as published by Walsh is still for soprano and tenor; and 
there is no reason why it should not have been sung by Strada and Beard 
at the first performance of ‘Alexander’s Feast’ (though we do not know 
that it was), perhaps to extend the programme to the length of a full 
evening. It was the additional air ‘Sei del ciel’, which is not in the word- 
book, that Handel wrote for Annibali, though he may have adapted the 
cantata for him at the same time. 
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Dr. Ameln describes the autograph and the Hamburg conducting 
score in some detail, and lists the singers named in both, but does not tell 
us which of the names in the Hamburg copy are in Handel’s writing and 
which are not—a matter of no small moment. Nor is his information 
always correct. Beard did not sing the title part of ‘Esther’ in 1732, and 
it was the future Mrs. Cibber, not the future Mrs. Arne, who sang 
Galatea in the same year. Frasi and Galli were not in Handel’s company 
as early as 1743 and could not have sung under him in ‘Alexander’s 
Feast’ before 1751, while Mrs. Scott could never have done so under her 
married name, and Tenducci not at all. Dr. Ameln may be right in 
supposing that the duet ‘Let’s imitate’ was composed for Frasi and 
Guadagni, presumably in 1751, but it is curious that the autograph has 
a cue leading to the chorus on the same words, which Handel seems to 
have dropped finally in 1739. 

Instead of describing the musical variants in the autograph, which 
include passages and whole movements that have never been published, 
Dr. Ameln would have done much better to print them, especially as he is 
in reasonable doubt whether Handel performed them or not. (Some of his 
doubts could have been resolved by a glance at the organ continuo parts.) 
His task has clearly been complicated by the Halle Handel Society’s change 
of policy; but he should never have claimed that his edition of the score, 
apart from the precedence given to the German over the English text, 
fulfils the newly defined aims of the Society to draw on all original sources. 
This is simply not true. The score is little more than a reissue of 
Chrysander. The critical report does give some valuable supplementary 
information, though not enough. It is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that research into sources did not begin until the printing of the score had 
been carried too far to allow more than minor modifications. W. D. 


Heirs and Rebels. Letters written to each other and occasional writings on 
music by Ralph Vaughan Williams and Gustav Holst. Ed. by 
Ursula Vaughan Williams & Imogen Holst. pp. xiii + 111. (Oxford 
University Press, 1959, 16s.) 

The two men were friends from 1895, when they met as students at 
the Royal College of Music, till Holst died in 1934. As is natural with 
friends who see each other frequently, they corresponded rarely; and 
when they did, they had no concern with any other readers but them- 
selves. Most of the letters are little more than jottings, the thoughts set 
down as they came tumbling from the mind. When they were younger, 
both of them had doubts about themselves and tried to encourage each 
other. Apart from this evidence of mutual sympathy, there is little here to 
interest the reader or to encourage a biographer. A few occasional writings 
are included as a make-weight. Holst’s lecture notes were hardly worth 
reprinting; in any case he was never very convincing on paper. The most 
interesting item is the lecture which Vaughan Williams gave to the 
Composers’ Concourse in 1957. It includes some shrewd and revealing 
remarks about Parry and Stanford. Parry “‘had the appearance of a 
country squire”; but he also had “a highly nervous temperament”. 
The curious thing is that there is so little of this in his music. In some ways 
he was even more an enigma than Elgar. jJ. A. W. 
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COLLECTED EDITIONS 


Festa, Constantius, Hymni per totum annum 3, 4, 5, 6 vocibus, ed. by Glen 
Haydon. ‘Monumenta Polyphoniae Italicae’, Vol. III. (Rome, 
Pontificio Istituto di Musica Sacra, 1958.) 


This handsome volume, beautifully printed and containing five pages 
of facsimile reproductions (one in colour), makes ‘“‘the complete hymns 
of Costanzo Festa available in print for the first time”. The previous 
volume of this series (II) appeared in 1936 and contained Festa’s ‘Sacrae 
Cantiones 3—6 vocibus’ (including one of the hymns complete and part 
of another). The publication of the complete hymns is a most valuable 
contribution to the study of early sixteenth-century polyphony. 

Festa’s church music is less well known and perhaps less important 
than his work in the development of the Italian madrigal; nevertheless 
he is one of the few Italians, as opposed to Franco-Netherland musicians, 
who made a really significant contribution to Roman church polyphony 
in the period preceding Palestrina. The number of manuscript sources 
of these hymns which has survived suggests their widespread use in 
Italy. The settings are typical of the period: as the editor remarks, “the 
g1 polyphonic settings of the collection provide a kind of epitome of 
early sixteenth-century motet style’. For the most part, alternate verses 
of the hymns are in polyphony, and these display a wide variety of 
treatment, ranging from the long note undecorated cantus firmus, with free 
contrapuntal strands woven round it, to very elaborate paraphrase 
technique, sometimes with canonic device of great complexity. The 
composer’s craftsmanship is of a very high order, and though the music 
may sound rather rigid in comparison to that of Josquin or the best of the 
Netherlanders, it is often exceedingly impressive and maintains a consis- 
tent level of technical ability. 

The editorial methods are outlined in the introduction. G and F clefs 
are used throughout. It is perhaps regrettable that the original clefs, 
signatures and first notes are not given for each voice at the beginnings of 
verses; this method supplies the student with a good deal of information 
in a compact space and does not detract from the usefulness of the edition 
in performance. Note values have been halved throughout, even where 
time signatures are changed, except, apparently, in No. 26, v, where the 
altus and tenor voices have a {) time signature against (° in the other 
voices; the notes of the double diminution seem to have been quartered 
in the transcription. The standard signs for ligatures and black notation 
are used. Editorial accidentals are very sparingly supplied; this is better 
than peppering the transcription with flats and sharps, but there are a 
number of places where some would be very welcome. The chants and 
texts of the verses not set in polyphony are printed in full, and there is a 
list of sources and careful collation of the different texts. H. K. A. 
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ANTHOLOGIES 


Die Musik der byzantinischen Kirche, ed. by Egon Wellesz. (Arno Volk, 
Cologne, 1959.) 

Twenty-five years or so ago publications dealing with Byzantine 
music were comparatively rare and of interest mainly to experts. Today 
the situation is very different. Nearly twenty volumes of studies, facsimiles 
and transcriptions have been published in the ‘Monumenta Musicae 
Byzantinae’, and the time was ripe for a selection from this material 
which would give the general reader some idea of the available sources. 
The present anthology (available also in English from the Oxford 
University Press) is the first of its kind. Dr. Wellesz, who has done so 
much pioneer work in the study of this subject, was the obvious person 
to select and transcribe a series of typical examples and to provide a 
commentary on them. 

In his introduction he discusses briefly the origins and development 
of Byzantine chant, the main forms, the lack of secular music in the 
manuscript sources, and the theological background which helps to 
explain the creative processes of the hymn-writers and the nature of the 
notation. He also examines what seemed at one time to be the insuperable 
difficulties confronting transcribers, explains the principal signs used in 
the Middle Byzantine notation and their meaning, and by means of 
an example supports his conclusion that the liturgical music of the 
Byzantine Empire, in spite of the fact that the notation shows different 
stages of development, was effectively the same from the tenth to the 
thirteenth century. We learn also that some of the Greco-Latin antiphons 
preserved in manuscripts from Benevento and Ravenna (Italian centres 
of Byzantine influence from the time of Justinian) “‘were taken over direct 
from Jerusalem in the seventh century”. There is also the significant 
suggestion, made here for the first time, that “the developed nature of the 
notation in the earliest surviving manuscripts” makes it probable that 
music manuscripts existed before the age of Iconoclasm (726-843). This 
hypothesis suggests new possibilities and deserves further investigation. 
There is another point worth mentioning, though it is not new: namely, 
that in the earliest phases of the early Byzantine notation not all the 
syllables of the text were provided with neumes. Their omission, 
however, does not imply a repetition of the last of the preceding neumes. 
In order to get the best possible transcription of these early manuscripts 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries we need to compare them with those 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, where each syllable has one 
or two neumes which clearly indicate the various intervals of the melodies. 

The 62 examples in this volume are of different kinds, drawn from 
various manuscripts dating from the eleventh to the fourteenth century. 
Some of them have already appeared in Dr. Wellesz’s ‘History of 
Byzantine Music and Hymnography’ and ‘Eastern Elements in Western 
Chant’. They are divided into four main sections. In the first (“The 
Early Forms’) we have three hymns from Rome, Benevento and Ravenna, 
written in Latin with phonetic transcriptions of the Greek text, which 
indicate their Byzantine origin. The first and third are printed in plainsong 
notation: the second is an antiphon which no longer appears in the 
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liturgical books of the Orthodox Church. The second section includes two 
complete kanons, both in the first mode (or echos), and a choice of odes 
from the other seven echoi. The third section consists of chants from the 
Sticherarion : twelve troparia (hymns) sung at the Great Hours on Christmas 
Eve, the first and third antiphons for Good Friday, and a thirteenth- 
century version from Mount Athos of the hymn ‘O quando in cruce’, 
which is transcribed from the Ravenna manuscript in the first section. 
The last section contains melismatic chants, including the first stanza 
of the Akathistos hymn (in honour of the Virgin), of which Dr. Wellesz 
published a complete edition in Vol. IX of ‘Monumenta Musicae 
Byzantinae: Transcripta’ (1957), parts of two other kontakia, and two 
alleluias with doxologies. 

The volume includes eight facsimiles from manuscripts of the tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. German trans- 
lations of the texts are given after each excerpt: in the English edition the 
English translations are added in an appendix. It is to be hoped that the 
publication of this anthology will arouse the interest of musicians in a 
field of creative activity which is likely to be unfamiliar to them and will 
contribute to a better understanding and appreciation of a very important 
part of the history of Christian music. D. S. 


BALLET 


Bartok, Béla, The Wonderful Mandarin, Op. 19. Pantomime in one act by 
Melchior Lengyel. Miniature score. (Universal Edition, Vienna 
& London, 1959, 48s.) 


“The Wonderful Mandarin’, composed in 1918-19, has never had 
much success as a ballet. The first performance in Cologne in 1926 led to 
strong protests and it was not seen in Hungary till after the second war. 
Since then performances have not been numerous. It is easy to see why. 
The objection to a scenario enacted in a prostitute’s bedroom would no 
doubt be dismissed today as excessively prudish. More disturbing is the 
savagely sadistic treatment of the mandarin by the three tramps who are 
bent on getting his money. But a perusal of the complete score shows how 
much we miss by a performance in the concert room of the suite extracted 
from it. This music is intimately linked with the action and has little 
raison d’étre without it. Every detail of the sordid and fantastic story is 
brought to life by pungent rhythms, sinuous melodic lines, merciless 
ostinatos and a whole world of harmonic invention. The mandarin’s entry 
is tremiendously impressive: so is the incursion of irregular folk rhythms 
into a waltz movement. Yet with all this vivid illustration Bartok never 
seems to gloat, as Strauss would have done, over the unpleasantness of the 
plot. He views it all objectively, and in doing so makes it seem all the more 
horrible. The orchestration is wonderful in its resource and clarity—and 
fiendishly difficult. The introduction of the organ when the tramps 
attempt to suffocate the mandarin is a brilliant inspiration; and the use 
of two double bassoons is so effective for a couple of bars that one would 
like to hear more of them. Quite apart from its difficulty the score is not 
without its practical problems. The second horn is expected to put down 
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his instrument, pick up a tenor tuba and begin to play with only a minim 
rest in between. While he is doing this, the cellos, with the same exiguous 
breathing-space, have to tune the C string down to B. There is a flat 
missing from the first trombone part on p. 159, bar 2, and the organ pedal 
seems to have been omitted in the first bar of p. 237. 5. a W 


BRASS ENSEMBLE 


Reiche, Gottfried, Turmsonaten, ed. by Gottfried Miiller. 3rd ed. (Merse- 
burger, Berlin, 1958, DM.5.20.) 

Simpson, Robert, Canzona. (Lengnick, London, 1958, 8s. 6d.) 

Suite from the Royal Brass Music of King James I, ed. by Thurston Dart. 
(Oxford University Press, 1959, 6s.) 


Reiche, one of the most famous brass players in history, is also one 
of those valuable musicians who have excelled as composers in a lesser 
field. His twenty-four ‘Quatricinia’, published in Leipzig in 1696 when 
he was twenty-nine years old, are surely the finest extant Turm-musik 
with their happy balance of tradition, erudition and originality, while of 
course they fit the instruments perfectly. These are one cornett and three 
trombones: four parts, as against the five (two cornetts) of earlier and 
slighter pieces by Pezel and others. Reiche explains in his preface his 
desire to contribute to the Abblasen repertory something more substantial 
than the traditional fare; also his choice of four-part pieces for publica- 
tion, as more practical than the forty five-part works which he had also 
written (and which have not survived). Fourteen pieces have the title 
‘Fuga’, the fugues rather four-square and stereotyped in modulation and 
rhythm, though with many original touches including fanfare-like stretti 
and a subject (No. 23) which falls in two bars from / to pp on each of its 
appearances. Most end with an adagio or a dance or both. More interesting 
in performance are the ten pieces entitled ‘Sonatina’: expanded Turm- 
sonaten, with adagio opening (but in one, vivace) followed by a fugato and 
ending with dance fragments (or an adagio) in the traditional style. 
The variety shown in these sonatinas is striking, while the fugato of 
No. 20, developed along the old ‘battle sonata’ lines, becomes a veritable 
scherzo with its rhythms of pendulating chords. Some trombone trills on 
notes in the bass stave may puzzle players: perhaps they were shaken with 
the breath. 

The present edition, from the part-books in the former Prussian State 
Library, is in two-stave score and replaces the previous edition (1927- 
1931) by the editor’s father. It is clearly produced (there are four or so 
minor engraver’s errors) and to avoid too high a compass for the treble 
part when played to-day on the trumpet some pieces have been transposed 
—a sound idea, especially since nowadays there is no excuse for not having 
a Bp/F trombone to play low C’s in the bass part. (Since this instrument 
is less known outside orchestral circles in England than it is in Germany 
or America, it may be useful to say that it is a tenor trombone with an 
extra loop which can be switched in by a thumb valve to transpose the 
instrument a fourth lower; for playing bass trombone parts it is made 
with especially wide bore and with a bell nearly as large as that of the 
French type of horn.) 
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Though positive proof is lacking, wind players will be grateful to 
Thurston Dart for his convincing argument (“The Repertory of the 
Royal Wind Music’, Galpin Society Journal, XI, 1958) that the Fitzwillian 
Museum’s five part-books, Mus.MSS 24.E.13-17, belonged originally 
to the wind musicians of the English Court, and that the few pieces by 
Restoration composers grouped under the heading ‘5 partt things ffor 
the Cornetts’ are not the sum of genuine wind music which the books 
contain. A much larger group of pieces therein are by musicians in the 
service of James I and, as Mr. Dart deduces, were probably performed 
at court masques by a mixed band of shawms or cornetts with trombones, 
Six of these pieces now appear in print for the first time: four Almandes 
(James Harding, [Giles Farnaby], Nicholas Guy, and Anon), a Fantasia 
(J. Bassano) and a Pavan (A. Bassano). All are six-part. The tenor, for 
which the original part-book is missing, is reconstructed by the editor. 
The edition, laid out primarily for brass, requires two trumpets and four 
trombones, save for two numbers requiring three of each. All are dignified 
pieces appropriate to a wind band, with the possible exception of the 
Fantasia, which looks more viol-like (possibly the Bassanos etc., besides 
their recorders and other wind instruments, played viols in a subordinate 
capacity). The editing, which includes all markings, is, as one would have 
anticipated, first-rate. To give added accidentals in smaller type than 
original accidentals is most useful, at any rate in the score, though the 
use of an oblique stroke as a breathing indication may lead to some 
fearsome results among the large majority of modern brass-players whose 
immediate reaction to this sign is to attack with a sharp glissando—for 
which Harding’s Almande provides some dangerously plausible occasions. 
But the editor, an expert on notation, will have weighed this risk. 

Robert Simpson’s ‘Canzona’ (1958) is a maestoso movement which 
should make its best effect in a building large enough to give clarity to its 
spacious and original registration, its wide dynamic contrasts, and the 
accentuations of its polyphony. The instruments are four trumpets (one 
in D, three in Bp), three trombones, and tuba. The idiom, appropriately 
for a massive brass work in slow tempo, is tonal, with elisions of triads, 
sevenths and ninths between one key and another, guided by slow-moving 
melodic threads producing passing dissonances, while the whole texture 
is subordinated to recurrences of a brief, rhythmically-striking motif 
in short notes. This thoughtful yet not laboured composition has a 
curiously American flavour. A successful performance must depend 
absolutely upon the players’ equal mastery of slow sostenuto. 

A. C. B. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Bach, Johann Christoph Friedrich, Sonata, D major, for flute, violin, 
viola and continuo, ed. by Hugo Ruf. (Barenreiter, Cassel & Basel; 
Novello, London, 1958, 13s.) 

Jacob, Gordon, Trio for piano, violin & cello. (Williams, London, 1959.) 

Maconchy, Elizabeth, String Quartet No. 2. Score. (Lengnick, London, 


1959, 78+) 
String Quartet No. 3. Score. (L.engnick, London, 6s.) 
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Musgrave, Thea, String Quartet. Score (facsimile). (Chester, London, 
1959-) 

Reizenstein, Franz, Trio in one movement for piano, violin & cello, 
Op. 34. (Lengnick, London, 1958, 11s. 6d.) 

Spohr, Louis, Trio No. 4, Bp major, for piano, violin and cello, Op. 133, 
ed. by Friedrich Leinert. (Barenreiter, Cassel & Basel; Novello, 
London, 1958, 21s.) 


J. C. F. Bach’s Sonata is square-phrased, undemanding music, but its 
unusual texture makes it a pleasant-sounding divertissement. The viola 
occasionally forgets its emancipation and hovers awkwardly an octave 
above the bass, but often combines with the upper instruments in simple 
but sweet sonority. There are two movements, an Allegretto and a minuet 
whose ‘trio’ is a real quartet without continuo. 

Gordon Jacob’s output and expertise are so large and uniform that 
it is sometimes difficult to tell one work from another in one’s memory. 
This trio, however, has some unusual features, beginning with a slow 
movement climbing romantically to a big climax without much manipu- 
lation of motive-work. After an abrupt scherzo there is a big Molto adagio 
with dotted rhythms and mildly ‘serial’ melody. The final Allegro is in 
the more familiar breezy toccata style, instrumentally as adept as ever. 

Elizabeth Maconchy’s second quartet is in four movements, three of 
them continuous, and all related by material designed to permeate the 
whole work. She is here largely preoccupied by small intervals curling 
round a slowly changing principal note. The music is diversified by big 
well-scored climaxes which use concords to good effect. The price to be 
paid for the unity is a certain non-descriptness of melody; and a liking 
for slow cross-rhythms is not least of the demands on a skilled quartet. 
But there is some strong stuff, and the final Allegro has a real impetus. 
The third quartet takes the unifying technique further, and is in one 
movement. The predominant interval is the semitone (sometimes brought 
into play by characteristic wavering between major and minor thirds) 
and its inversion, a forcefully swooping seventh, here often adorned—if 
that is the word—by a Bartokish glissando. The music winds itself up with 
a rather long slow introduction, but the main body is Presto. An effective 
point of instrumental interest is the rich pizzicato thrumming of triplet 
chords; the whole piece is of a length (eleven minutes) in which it is 
difficult to find a worth-while example for the medium. 

In Thea Musgrave’s quartet, commissioned by Glasgow University 
under the terms of the McEwen bequést, there is yet another example of 
the transference of themes; but here the texture is entirely chromatic, 
yet so dexterously and forcefully organized as to lend the music both 
ebullient variety and an audible form. Much of the writing is intricate 
and technically demanding, and one feels that some of the passage-work 
moves faster than the perception of an intelligent ear. It would be 
interesting to see Miss Musgrave move more graciously (if indeed that 
would be her inclination) through the domain which she has staked out 
for herself in so striking a manner. 

Franz Reizenstein has written a big sonata-form movement, using 
tunes of a wide sweep and plenty of them, all without a trace of vagueness 
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and all sustaining themselves with impressive emotional vitality. The 
more lyrical moments are attained not by drastic changes of time and 
mood but by allowing the harmony to relax on to pedal notes, and 
reducing the internal rhythms from fours and twos to triplets. The work 
is well written for the instruments. 

Spohr’s trio, though it has beautiful moments, seems a poor choice 
for exhumation. Both the fast movements, speed them how you will, can 
never achieve more than a decorous jog-trot of ideas, their phrases being 
of a flabby sameness of length that drains the music of vitality all too soon. 
The outbursts of decorative virtuosity are fun to play but often seem 
irrelevant in a way that, for example, Schubert’s do not, though his are 
even more difficult. The minuet has individuality and charm, especially 
in its abrupt modulations, but the slow movement has some poor melody 


and chromatic harmony which no amount of tact can do much to help. 
1. &. 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Buxtehude, Dietrich, Schlagt, Kiinstler die Pauken; Erfreue dich, Erde, ed. by 
Dietrich Kilian. Full score. Veréffentlichungen des Instituts fiir 
Musikforschung Berlin, ed. by Adam Adrio. Reihe I: 37 Kantaten 
von Dietrich Buxtehude, Heft 26. (Merseburger, Berlin; Hinrichsen, 
London, 1958.) 

Gabrieli, Andrea, Quem vidistis, pastores, ed. by Bruno Grusnick. (Baren- 
reiter, Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, 1958, 3s. 6d.) 

Hassler, Hans Leo, Angelus ad pastores ait, ed. by Bruno Grusnick. 
(Barenreiter, Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, 6s.) 

Hemmerley, Georg, Bachofen, Thomas, & Keutzenhoff, Johannes, Dre 
Motetten, ed. by Wilfried Brennecke. ‘Das Chorwerk’, Heft 69. 
(Méseler, Wolfenbiittel, 1958.) 

Morley, Thomas, Laboravi in gemitu meo; De profundis clamavi, ed. by David 
Brown. (Oxford University Press, 1s. gd. each.) 

Mouton, Jean, Missa Alleluya, ed. by Paul Kaft. ‘Das Chorwerk’, Heft 70. 
(Méseler, Wolfenbiittel, 1958.) 

Ruffo, Vincenzo, Missa sine nomine, ed. by Robert J. Snow. ‘Musica 
Liturgica’, Vol. I, No. 1. (World Library of Sacred Music, Cincinnati, 
1958. 

a. - J., Four Psalms for two-part women’s choir, with piano 
accompaniment. (Augener, London, 1959, 10d., 1s. 6d., 1s., & 1s. 6d.) 

Stoltzer, Thomas, Ostermesse, ed. by Lothar Hoffmann-Erbrecht. ‘Das 
Chorwerk’, Heft 74. (Méseler, Wolfenbiittel, 1958.) 


The Buxtehude cantata has a double text throughout—a secular 
text for a wedding at Liibeck in 1681 and a sacred cantata text. There are 
two choruses, one at each end of the work (the first chorus is repeated 
after the final chorus), and both are scored for two trumpets, timpani, 
strings and continuo. Apart from three choruses the form of the work is 
conducive to rapid composition: Aria (soprano I singing verse one); 
ritornello based on the aria; aria (soprano II singing verse two to 
exactly the same music; ritornello as before; aria (alto singing verse three 
to new music); ritornello as before; aria (bass singing verse four to 
almost the same music as previous aria) ; ritornello as before. 
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It is good to have performing editions of the two Christmas motets by 
A. Gabrieli and Hassler. Unfortunately they follow the normal Barenreiter 
habit of having bar-lines through the word text rather than through the 
staves—a maddening example of editorial half-heartedness. The Gabrieli 
is in eight parts (S.S.A. Baritone/A.T.T.B.) and the Hassler in nine parts 
(S.S.A.T./S.A.T.T.B.). The editor gives no guidance as to the relationship 
of the duple and triple sections. The motets by the three mid-sixteenth 
century German composers are not exciting. Either Keutzenhoff’s six- 
part work has been mis-transcribed in several places, or it is his technique 
which is very amateurish, so many are the consecutive perfect intervals. 
These pieces make one appreciate the stature of composers such as Tallis 
and Taverner. The two Morley motets are magnificent, but they present 
problems in performance which are almost insoluble. The editor has 
transposed ‘Laboravi’ down one tone and scored it for S.S.A.A.T.B. so 
that the altos spend a lot of time on top Bh’s; otherwise the voices are 
reasonably comfortable. ‘De profundis’ is far more uncomfortable for 
trebles, altos and tenors. This has been put up a minor third; the trebles 
spend most of the time between G and G (and there are many passages 
in the upper part of the octave), altos have a number of top C’s, and the 
tenor part is uncomfortably high. It is difficult to see the answer to these 
problems. Both works are very full of editorial dynamic markings. 
Mouton’s ‘Missa Alleluya’ is a lovely work, but it is impossible to 
review it adequately without access to the sources. In the foreword the 
editor mentions that the underlay of the text caused great difficulty; in 
fact, his attempts at solving this problem are most unsatisfactory. One 
example will suffice: 
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Any singer will readily appreciate that it is impossible to start the word 
‘Kyrie’ in bar 5 after the two quavers. This is one example out of hundreds. 
It does not seem possible that a composer of Mouton’s rank could have 
intended this intensely cumbersome, nineteenth-century style of underlay. 
Every unsatisfactory example in this edition could be remedied without 
difficulty by anyone who had a thorough knowledge of the vocal music’ 
of this period. The editor of Ruffo’s ‘Missa sine nomine’ was not faced 
with such difficult problems of underlay, but even here where he has had 
to supply the text he has failed to maintain the composer’s own system of 
underlay. These few examples will demonstrate the point: p. 35, cantus, 
bar 13; p. 37, cantus, bar 30; p. 39, altus, bar 49; p. 41, altus, bar 73. 
There are many more. 

There is variety in the ‘Four Psalms’ and they should be useful to 
girls’ schools. Their weakness as music lies in the vast number of root 
position chords. The Stoltzer Mass is no better than those reviewed above 
from the point of view of text underlay. If publishers are prepared to do 
their part in the publication of these early works—there cannot be a 
large market—it seems a tragedy that the editions should be so deficient. 

B. W. G. R. 
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FLUTE AND PIANO 


Graun, Carl Heinrich, Concerto, E minor, for flute and string orchestra, 
ed. by Johannes Brinckmann. Piano score by Wilhelm Mohr, 
(Miiller, Heidelberg; Novello, London, 1958, gs.) 


Putting the matter kindly, Graun shows taste and ingenuity in eking 
out his slender melodic and harmonic resources to acceptable proportions, 
Many of his sequences and outright repetitions fall flatly on ears attuned 
to more strenuous self-expression, but the texture is sometimes enlivened 
by deft counterpoint and by turns of phrase which spring naturally from 
the solo instrument. In the flute concerto the otherwise easy-going first 
movement culminates in a written-out, accompanied cadenza in the 
Vivaldi style. The solo writing here is full enough, but elsewhere, even 
in the outer movements, there are some very pedestrian passages which 
may have been intended for extempore elaboration. There is a harmonic 
solecism at the beginning of the slow movement which is difficult to credit, 
but it cannot be further explored because the piano arrangement, though 
it plays well, does not differentiate between obbligato parts and continuo 
realization, nor do we know whether the original bass was figured or 
unfigured. .& 


Jacob, Gordon, Suite for treble recorder (or flute) and strings (or piano). 
Piano score. (Oxford University Press, 1959, 12s. 6d.) 

Krebs, Johann Ludwig, Sonata, E minor, ed. by Rolf Ermeler. (Baren- 
reiter, Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, 1958, 11s.) 

Pepping, Ernst, Sonata. (Barenreiter, Cassel and Basel; Novello, London, 
1958, ros. 6d.) 


Dr. Jacob has once again produced a first-class composition, effective 
equally in all four of its possible combinations. As a flute piece it is of 
moderate difficulty; but for the recorder it opens fresh horizons in the 
use of the high F# and Ab. The suite was written for Carl Dolmetsch, 
who gave the first performance of it in January 1958. On this occasion 
he used a modification to his instrument which he had just invented, 
and which made it possible for him to play these high notes with greater 
ease and purity than on the standard instrument. 

There are seven movements. After a gently flowing Prelude, the 
English Dance combines the essence of a Morris dance with a quotation 
from the folk-song “This is thy truth’. The third movement, a Lament, 
gives scope for the expressive qualities of the solo instrument, and is 
followed by a lively Burlesca alla Rumba. A Pavan springs from the 
germ of the Lachrimae theme, and an Introduction and Cadenza leads 
straight into the finale—a Tarantella which the composer asks to be 
played on a sopranino recorder. (He does not ask for a piccolo to take 
over from the flute.) There is efficiency about all Dr. Jacob’s music: 
it says and does the right thing at the right time. The string writing 1s 
beautifully integrated, and yet the piano reduction is a piano part in its 
own right. 

A first glance at the Sonata by Krebs tempts one to say: “Ah yes, 
this was Bach’s pupil”; the opening theme looks a little like Bach’s great 
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B minor flute sonata. But there the resemblance ends. The style is nearer 
to that of C. P. E. Bach—a close texture, with the frequent use of triplet 
figures. At the same time it closely resembles those sonatas ‘for harpsichord 
with an accompaniment for a flute or violin’, in which the flute generally 
plays below the melody in the piano part and could be omitted altogether 
without great damage to the music. There are six movements: Largo, 
Vivace, Affettuoso (in G), Minuetto I (in G), Minuetto II (in E) and 
Polonaise. A continuo cello part is included in this edition—part of a 
series entitled ‘Flétenmusik’ which embraces twenty-five titles from the 
eighteenth century to the present day, including trio-sonatas and other 
combinations besides solo sonatas. 

The sonata by Ernst Pepping represents the modern side of this series. 
It is unattractively atonal until one gets to the third movement, where the 
rhythm brings it back to life. The flute part is fairly difficult; but, as is 
usual in this kind of music, many of the difficulties are inherent in the 
composer’s notation and disappear as soon as that has been rationalized. 

E. H. H. 


FLUTE SOLO 


Kuhlau, Friedrich, Fantasia, D major, ed. by Martin Giimbel. (Baren- 
reiter, Cassel & Basel; Novello, London, 6s.) 


Another piece from the ‘Flétenmusik’ series. There are three move- 
ments: Adagio, Allegro agitato, and Arietta con variazioni, which lead 
into each other. Although rather long as a recital item, it is admirable for 
private study. The style is typical of Kuhlau’s flute music—he is rightly 
called the ‘Beethoven of the flute-—with runs and rapid passages that 
really suit the instrument. E. H. 


GUITAR SOLO 
Berkeley, Lennox, Sonatina. (Chester, London, 1958.) 


In this short piece—three movements in eleven minutes—Berkeley 
gives happy rein to his lyrical and picturesque gift. Anyone who has 
tried his hand at small-scale writing combined with a proper variety of 
material knows how hard it is. Here it succeeds apparently without 
effort, particularly in the Rondo, which has an appealing tune (without 
which, of course, Berkeley would not have written it). 1. B. 


HARPSICHORD SOLO 


Bach, Johann Sebastian, Clavier-Biichlein vor Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, ed. 
in facsimile with a preface by Ralph Kirkpatrick. (Yale University 
Press, New Haven; Oxford University Press, 1959, 80s.) 


For more than 25 years the ‘Clavier-Biichlein’ has been a treasured 
possession of the Yale School of Music. No doubt during that time it has 
been available in the form of photostats or microfilm to those who wanted 
to study it; but this is the first time it has been made generally accessible. 
Its special interest lies in the fact that it contains the earliest versions of the 
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two-part and three-part inventions (here called praeambula and fantasias 
respectively) ; and since a facsimile edition of the final text of these works 
has been available for several years, there is plenty of material for 
comparison. 

The autograph pieces in the ‘Clavier-Biichlein’ are not fair copies, 
Here we can see Bach actually at work: it is fascinating to notice, for 
instance, how he changed his mind at the beginning of the two-part 
invention in E major—and to guess the reasons for the alteration. There 
are also early versions, in Friedemann’s handwriting, of eleven of the 
preludes from the ‘48’. The C major prelude is a good deal shorter here, 
even if we take into account the two extra bars which Bach himself has 
added. There is also some confusion at the turn-over, which neither 
Friedemann nor his father seem to have noticed: the ‘directs’ at the bottom 
of the first page do not correspond to the first chord on the next page. 
A curiosity of the book is the fact that several of the pieces are incomplete. 
We know from Bach’s other manuscripts that he was extremely economical 
with music-paper. It seems to have been the general aim in this book not 
to use more than two pages for a piece. In some cases this has been done 
by drawing an extra stave at the bottom of the second page and squeezing 
in the final bars in smaller notes. Elsewhere the completion is omitted: 
one can only assume that it was intended to be written in later. 

The price is stiff for a volume of only 154 pages; on the other hand the 
production is superb. Mr. Kirkpatrick’s introduction and notes are clear 
and informative, though he is apt to adopt a rather romantic attitude to 
Bach’s handwriting. Of the three-part invention in F minor he writes: 
“Is not this the kind of thing that is written with more than ink? Was 
ever double counterpoint set on paper with greater intensity? Then 
turn the page to the smiling relaxation of the E major Fantasia!” To 
which the answer might be that it is equally possible that Bach found his 
pen getting a bit thick after the F minor and cut himself a new quill for 
the E major. Jj. A. W. 


Pachelbel, Johann, Hexachordum Apollinis (1699), ed. by Hans Joachim 
Moser & Traugott Fedtke. (Barenreiter, Cassel & Basel; Novello, 
London, 1958, 16s.) 


The sub-title of Pachelbel’s collection reads: “Sex Arias exhibens, 
Organo pneumatico, vel clavato cymbalo, modulandas’’. In fact, the 
pieces seem better suited to the harpsichord than to the organ, even 
though seventeenth-century musicians did not make a rigid distinction 
between the two. The ‘Hexachordum Apollinis’ was reprinted by Max 
Seiffert in ‘Denkmaler der Tonkunst in Bayern’, II (1)—an edition to 
which Mr. Fedtke refers in terms which have very little justification. 
Seiffert’s editorial additions were restricted to the minimum and were 
clearly distinguished from the original text; and it is quite untrue to say 
that his edition interprets the pieces in terms of the piano—it does nothing 
of the kind. So far as the miscellaneous pieces by Pachelbel are concerned 
(three of which are added to the ‘Hexachordum’ in this edition), the 
differences in the D major chaconne may be explained by the fact that 
Seiffert used four manuscripts and the present editor only one. 
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Professor Moser’s contribution consists of a prolix and disconnected 
introduction. He observes that the first five airs with variations are 
respectively in D minor, E minor, F major, G minor and A minor. The 
hexachord should be completed by a piece in Bh. The sixth air with 
variations does in fact have a key signature of two flats but is actually in 
F minor. This seems a curiously naive commentary; it evidently puzzled 
the English translator, who has managed to turn it into complete nonsense. 
In recent years German publishers (Barenreiter in particular) have shown 
an increasing awareness of the value of translations; but it is a pity that a 
little more care is not shown in choosing someone suitable to do the work. 
It is not merely that the present translator has an imperfect knowledge 
of German: he does not even seem to know the music which is being 
discussed. “Die in der Hs.B.B. 40021 polyphonierten alten Melodien um 
St. Sebald und Pachelbels Thema stehen in keinem gegenseitigen Zusam- 
menhang”’ does not mean ‘““The polyphonic melodies -to St. Sebaldus 
(Hs.B.B. 40021) and Pachelbel’s themes stand in no contradictory re- 
lationship”. It means “There is no connection of any kind between 
Pachelbel’s theme [i.e. of the ‘Aria Sebaldina’] and the polyphonic 
settings (found in Berlin State Library, MS. 40021) of the ancient hymns 
to St. Sebaldus”. There are many inaccuracies of this kind, both large 
and small. ‘Zeilenfughette’, for instance, does not mean ‘linear fughettas’ 
—if indeed that means anything at all in English; and ‘Bindebdégen’ 
means ‘ties’, not ‘slurs’. 

Fortunately the practising musician can enjoy this delightful collection 
of pieces without bothering about the introduction. If the new edition 
serves to persuade performers that Pachelbel was anything but an austere 
composer, it will have justified itself. j. x. W. 


HARPSICHORD AND ORCHESTRA 


Graun, Carl Heinrich, Concerto, F major, ed. by Hugo Ruf. Full score. 
(Miiller, Heidelberg; Novello, London, 1959, 14s.) 


Graun’s F major concerto was published by Walsh as for the harpsi- 
chord or organ, and an organ with suitably brisk and dulcet tone would 
add much to its mild and well-mannered charm. In the tutti the keyboard 
part has figures and a chaste realization. Elsewhere there are a number of 
places where its mainly two-part texture seems to need more liberal 
filling than the editor suggests. i. oe 


OBOE AND PIANO 


Addison, John, Jnventions. (Oxford University Press, 1959, 10s. 6d.) 
Gow, David, Romance, Op. 40. (Augener, London, 1959, 4s.) 
Reizenstein, Franz, Sonatina. (Lengnick, London, 1958, 6s.) 


The first of John Addison’s Inventions, Prologue, opens with a charm- 
ing 5/8 tune on the oboe for thirteen bars before the piano enters in the 
treble, where it remains throughout—a delightful effect. The second, 
Rhapsody, begins staccato in the bass and is a more exciting movement, 
followed by a gay Caprice. The fourth movement is a Waltz (slow), and 
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after this comes the Finale with Epilogue, in which we are reminded of 
some of the earlier movements. Addison is a clever composer, writing well 
for the instruments, with good ideas and rhythmic interest. 

David Gow’s Romance also starts with a few bars for the oboe. The 
piano enters with some astringent harmonies and all is well until the 
bottom of the first page, when the piano bursts out with a bar and a half 
of unnecessary difficulty—enough for an oboeist to think twice before 
placing the piece before a strange accompanist. Mr. Gow would do well 
to study how a composer like Dr. Jacob achieves excellent results by 
simpler and more direct means. 

By contrast Franz Reizenstein’s Sonatina is a thoroughly professional 
composition, in which the oboe can be heard at its best. The opening 
Allegretto has a perky theme for its first subject, the second being more 
expressive by contrast. Then comes an Andante entitled ‘Cantiléne’ 
in which the theme is started by the piano, the oboe joining in after 
twelve bars—a beautiful movement. The finale, Vivace, starts with a 
vigorous semiquaver pattern in the treble of the piano, over which the 
oboe enters, reaching to its high Eb. Contrast is provided and the 
Sonatina ends on a vigorous note. The date given above for this work 
may be misleading. The original copyright was 1942; 1958 is the date 
when it was assigned to the present publishers. E. H. H. 


ORCHESTRA 


Genzmer, Harald, Prolog. Miniature score. (Barenreiter, Cassel & Basel, 
1959, 215.) 

Horovitz, Joseph, Four Dances from ‘Femmes. d’ Alger’. Miniature score. 
(Mills Music Ltd., London, 1958, 12s. 6d.) 


Into ten minutes of spirited orchestral music Genzmer packs a variety 
of moods, clearly and picturesquely expressed. The piece is unified partly 
by the use of a song-melody by Heinrich Albert, but more by figurations 
which, though not always an obvious fit for the subject-matter, strike 
the ear with their sharp outlines and enthusiastic scoring. Horovitz’s 
dances are brightly scored and the short Pas-de-deux has a languorous 
appeal, but the Sailors’ Dance, Can-can and Polka show that it is no use 
being vulgar without being tuneful, because the sophisticated are revolted 
and the unsophisticated are unmoved. ° I. K. 


Haydn, Joseph, Symphonies No. 58 (F major), No. 59 (A major), No. 60 
(C major), No. 61 (D major) & No. 65 (A major), ed. by H. C. 
Robbins Landon. Full scores. (Haydn-Mozart Presse, Salzburg; 
Kalmus, London, 1958; Nos. 58, 59 & 65, 16s. each; No. 60, 20s.; 
No. 61, 24s.) 


Tovey called him “Haydn the inaccessible”. It is a melancholy fact 
that the epithet can still be justified. The symphonies are a case in point. 
Nos. 1-49 were published in the first Gesamtausgabe; the second gave us 
Nos. 50-7 and 82-92, and there are several editions, not all reliable, of the 
remaining twelve. But the intervening group, from No. 58 to No. 81, 
still remains incomplete. Of the present five only No. 60—a suite of 
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incidental music to the comedy ‘Der Zertreute’—has appeared before 
in a modern edition. It is not clear whether Mr. Robbins Landon’s edition 
of these five symphonies is to be incorporated in the new Gesamtausgabe or 
not; if it is independent, the situation can only be described as extra- 
ordinary. However, having waited so long for these works, we are hardly 
in a position to grumble, even if it should turn out that we shall eventually 
have them twice over. They are in the main cheerful in character and 
might almost be described as divertimenti. No. 58 and No. 59 (used subse- 
quently for the play ‘Die Feuersbrunst’) are considerably earlier than 
the other three, which belong to the years 1774-6. No. 60 gains something 
of its individual character from its origin as stage music; the others are 
free from extravagance, with none of the dark passion to be found in 
some of the works written c. 1772. The scores are finely engraved, and 
Mr. Robbins Landon’s editing appears to be meticulous. Jj. A. W. 


PIANO SOLO 


Goehr, Alexander, Capriccio, Op. 6. (Schott, London, 1959, 4s. 6d.) 
Joubert, John, Dance Suite. (Novello, London, 1958, 4s. 6d.) 
Sonata in one movement. (Novello, London, 1959, 5s.) 


At a time when problems of artistic communication must worry all 
except Narcissus and the masochist, Alexander Goehr tosses his 
‘Capriccio’ into the muddy pool. It has the very considerable merit of 
being playable, which at least allows the reviewing to be done by a direct 
and repeated appeal to the ear. In this limited sense he is entitled to be 
saved from the admonitions of the ‘non-playing captains’ he referred to 
in a recent spirited broadcast, which stressed the paramountcy of the free 
fancy which must be brought into play de novo with every single creative 
work, coupled with the need to solve the problem of audible development 
of complex forms. But the following questions come irresistibly to mind, 
sympathize how one may. By comparison with what modern criterion is 
the work capricious? Does the caprice lie in the dynamics—the fortissimo 
eructations for example? Or in the fantastic elaboration of the rhythmic 
organization, which is for the most part incapable of being made audible? 
Why is the whole piece, except the last few bars, marked to be repeated ? 
(Not, presumably, merely to increase its length from three to six minutes). 
These remain genuine puzzles despite the audible melodic organization 
and the last-degree calculations of instrumental effect. 

In his sonata Joubert uses a bold one-movement plan, unusual not 
only in its structure—whereby the central section between exposition and 
recapitulation becomes a long tarantella written with great pianistic 
verve—but also in the fact that it has first and second subjects in normal 
nineteenth-century key-relationships. The themes themselves are not 
very strong or striking, but there is a fine sense of timing in the big 
gestures. The ‘Dance Suite’ consists of five short studies in rhythms 
regular and irregular which successfully maintain themselves on a 
starvation diet, melodically speaking. Again they are well written for the 
piano. The last one might well serve the lecturer on the ‘Rite of Spring’ 
who has left his records behind. I. K. 
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SOLO SONGS 


Bush, Geoffrey, Three Songs of Ben Jonson. (Elkin, London, 1959, 4s.) 

Gurney, Ivor, A Fourth Volume of Ten Songs. (Oxford University Press, 
1959, 10s. 6d.) 

Mendelssohn, Fanny, The Spinning Girl (Die Spinnerin), ed. by Jack 
Werner. (Elkin, London, 1959, 3s. 6d.) 

Rodrigo, Joaquin, Doce Canciones Espanolas (Twelve Spanish Songs). (Schott, 
London, 1959, 128s.) 


Geoffrey Bush adds three more successes to his growing list of English 
songs. His appreciation of moods and rhythms is acute but not constricting, 
His sensuous ear for harmony and his lyrical flair make these well con- 
trasted pieces songs, not settings. The same precision and melodic gift 
makes Gurney’s setting of Herrick’s ‘Violets’ the gem of the volume. Some 
of the larger songs are spacious to the extent that modern poets might not 
approve, sometimes by the use of too many ‘musical’ melismas (yet all 
grateful to sing) or by rather long passages for piano laden with counter- 
point (yet all grateful to play). 

Fanny Mendelssohn has some melodic ideas that her brother might 
have approved, but the effect of the song is spoilt by amateurish harmony. 
One assumes, though it is not quite clear, that Rodrigo’s songs are new 
music to traditional Spanish words. To an outsider the melodic idioms, 
terse and sharply drawn, are indistinguishable from the ‘authentic’ 
style, and the piano accompaniments neatly use striking but simple 
figurations. 


VIOLIN AND HARPSICHORD 


Geminiani, Francesco, Chaconne upon the Sarabanda Theme from Corelli’s 
Violin Sonata Op. 5, No. 7, ed. by Layton Ring. (Hinrichsen, London, 
1958, 5s. 6d.) 

Purcell, Henry, Sonata, G minor, ed. by Arnold Goldsbrough. (Oxford 
University Press, 1959, 5s.) 


The attribution of the Chaconne to Geminiani cannot be certain, but 
it is a piece well worth a violinist’s attention. Only the eight bars of the 
theme leading to a half-close are used for the variations, so that we get 
. the curious sensation of a theme beginning twenty-eight times and only 
being brought to an end (in this edition at any rate) by the most per- 
functory of cadential arpeggios. But the main interest of the piece is the 
sudden transformation of the keyboard part at the nineteenth variation 
into an obbligato part of rich counterpoint and passage-work. 

There being no autograph of Purcell’s violin sonata one is bound to 
view this solitary extended piece for violin and continuo with some 
reserve. It is enough, perhaps, to say that if the music is substantially 
what Purcell wrote it is nevertheless deficient in Purcellian idioms and 
falls in interest a long way below his other chamber music. But there is 
not so much reputable English music in the genre that we should dis- 
regard this sonata altogether. Goldsbrough’s edition is practicable 
though it hedges on some questions of interpretation, particularly of 
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rhythms. The accompaniment of the opening Largo is weak with wisps 
of counterpoint where there should be sonorous chords. The counterpoint 
should surely wait, in the manner of the French overture, for the ensuing 


Allegro. ‘. Bi 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Monteverdi, C., 12 composizioni vocali, profane e sacre (inedite), ed. by 
Wolfgang Osthoff. (Ricordi, Milan, 1958.) 


The most important secular work in this collection is the ‘Lamento 
d’Olimpia’, a beautiful and expressive piece of declamation which is 
unmistakably by the composer of the ‘Lamento d’Arianna’. Both the 
laments occur in a manuscript in the British Museum in the hand of 
Luigi Rossi. When I first made the acquaintance of this piece twenty years 
ago, I felt certain that it must come from one of Monteverdi’s lost operas. 
The time, however, was not propitious for examining the libretti. Dr. 
Osthoff has now done this, and having failed to find the text anywhere is 
driven to the natural conclusion that it is a piece for concert performance. 
We know, in fact, that the popularity of the ‘Lamento d’Arianna’ created 
a vogue for this type of composition. The story of Olimpia and Bireno, 
who is addressed in the text, comes from Ariosto’s ‘Orlando furioso’ (a 
favourite source in the sixteenth century), though the words of this setting 
are not his. The situation is very similar to that in the ‘Lamento d’Arianna’ : 
Bireno was Olimpia’s lover and has betrayed her. 

The sacred compositions are in an exuberant Venetian vein, and the 
solo pieces require some virtuosity. The volume ends with a splendid 
‘Gloria’ for double choir and two organs, which should be very impressive 
in something like the original surroundings. Monteverdi’s works are now 
familiar to such a wide circle that one can truthfully say that Dr. Osthoff 
has put music-lovers as well as specialists in his debt by this publication. 
His editing is exemplary and shows an impeccable sense of style. J. A.W. 


REVIEWERS 
A. C. B. Anthony Baines I. K. Ivor Keys 
B. W. G. R. Bernard Rose J. A. W. Editor 
C. D. Carl Dolmetsch K. D. Kathleen Dale 
D. D. David Drew O. W. N. Oliver Neighbour 
D. H. Dyneley Hussey P. A. E. Peter Evans 
D. S. Dimitri Stepanovi¢ R. H. M. Rollo Myers 
E. H. H. Edgar Hunt R. L. H. Robert Henderson 
F, W. S. Frederick Sternfeld tae Thurston Dart 
G.M.P. George Pratt W.D. Winton Dean 
H. K. A. H. K. Andrews W. L.S. W. L. Sumner 
H. L. H. Lowery 








































CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of ‘Music & Letters’ 


BIZET AND MARIE REITER 
Sir, 

In a reference to my review of Mina Curtiss’s recent book on Bizet 
Mr. Robert Potterton draws attention to the author’s statement that it 
was only shortly before her death that Marie Reiter disclosed the fact 
that her son Jean was the child of Georges Bizet and not, as everybody 
believed, the son of Georges’ father. He consequently jumps to the conclu- 
sion that Geneviéve Bizet’s attitude towards Marie was not necessarily 
generous (as I had suggested) because she was completely unaware of the 
truth. 

This supposition seems to me extremely unlikely. Geneviéve was a 
very shrewd woman, while Bizet himself was exceptionally blunt, 
outspoken, almost aggressively sincere; frequently he would blurt out 
unpalatable truths on the spur of the moment. I simply cannot believe 
that he of all men could have kept such a secret throughout his married 
life, while his own son (whom he treated with paternal affection) was 
living in his home. 

2 Crescent Road, Joun W. K tern. 

Wimbledon, 
London, S.W.20. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Methode van de Muziekgeschiedenis. By Jan L. Broeckx. pp. v + 368. 
(Metropolis, Antwerp, 1959.) 

Musicisti piemontesi e liguri. Ed. by Adelmo Damerini & Gino Roncaglia. 
pp. 119. (Accademia Musicale Chigiana, Siena, 1959.) 

Modal Counterpoint in the Style of the Sixteenth Century. Outline by Ernst 
Kfenek. pp. 21. (Boosey & Hawkes, New York, 1959, $1.25.) 

Difetti causati da un errato studio del canto. By Nanda Mari. pp.-106. (Ricordi, 
Milan, 1959.) 

The Unashamed Accompanist. By Gerald Moore. 2nd edition. pp. 101. 
(Methuen, London, 1959, 10s. 6d.) 

Joseph Haydn: sein Leben in Bildern. By Richard Petzoldt & Eduard Crass. 
(Enzyklopadie, Leipzig, 1959.) 

Musik, Rundfunk und Hirer. By Alphons Silbermann. pp. 214. (West- 
deutscher Verlag, Cologne & Opladen, 1959, DM.17.50.) A trans- 
lation of the same author’s ‘La Musique, la radio et |’auditeur 
(Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1954). 

Vereniging voor Musiekgeschiedenis Antwerpen. Jaarboek 1959. pp. 127. 
(Zetel, Antwerp, 1959.) 
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CANTATE RECORDS | 


Two releases now available 


Novello & Co. Ltd., sole Commonwealth agents for the German 
Cantate label, have now released 24 discs (twelve each in October 
and December). 


Of special interest are the following: 


BACH Jesu, meine Freude Westfalische Kantorei 
T72085L 29/6 


BUXTEHUDE Three Cantatas Greifswalder Domchor 
T 72 098 K 29/6 


ENGLISH ANTHEMS Purcell, Dowland, Vocal Ensemble 
and Blow (NCRY) Hilversum) 
T 71 884 F 15/tt 


HANDEL Dixit Dominus (Psalm 109) Chor der 
T72452LP 39/9 Kirchenmusikschule 
Halle (with soloists) 


The third release (February 1) will include Bach’s 

Cantata 187, Es wartet alles auf dich, and a contem- 

porary Austrian work, Deutsche Messe by Johann 
Nepomuk David 


Contact your local dealer or our Record Showroom for lists. 


160 Wardour Street, London, 
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